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WORKSHOP FOR SUPERVISING TEACHERS 



This Workshop Program was conducted 
under the provisions of Section 4(C) 
of the Vocational Education Act of 
1963, and financed lender Proposal 
Number 0EQ-4-6- 061455 »Q7iq 
(reference 2512-1 5-2531 3347) 



IN 



AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATION 



FROM 
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ELEVEN WESTERN STATES 



HELD AT 



COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY 
August 1-5, 1966 
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ERIC 



Dedicated to the memory of Dr. R. W. Cline in appreciation 
for his lifelong interest, understanding, and untiring effort in 
working with those who would teach Vocational Agriculture, 
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FORE WARD 



- came about as a result of having Supervising 

S 19sS a ^edar City, Utah, and at Durango, Colorado, 

on 1960 and 1963, with participants from Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah and Wyoming. 

^ r * Cline was instrumental in the planning and conducting 
or these workshops. a 

Me Interest in having the Workshop at Colorado State University 
b ^ lm ^ted by^r . R. W. Canada, who sent a letter on Septem- 
ber 21, 1565, to ^ead Teacher Educators and State Supervisors of 
eleven Western States,- inquiring as to the interest in partici- 
pating in such a V.orrshop , and possible number of participants 
from each state if interested. 

Responses were immediate and positive, so the Training 
Proposal was drafted very soon in order to meet the deadline 
date of October 8 for submission. 



Consequently, the Workshop was 
State University August 1 ~ 5,'lSoS 
pants and a number of part-time oar 
for part of a day or more. 



approved and held at Colorado 
, with 64 full-time partici- 

cicipants who were present 



The objectives of 

were: 



the Workshop as 



stated in the Proposal 



1 . 



To acquaint new supervising teachers in 
vocational agriculture with the basic 
concepts, duties and responsibilities 
involvru in supervising student teacher 
trainees wh<xjfcdlX^teae}t-«tudents in 
agricultural occupations . 



2. To develop in supervisory teachers of 
vocational agriculture the knowledge, 
u nderstan ding of and ability to apply 
concepts, princibl^sT^echniques arid 
methods peculiar to teaching high 
school students, drop outs, young 
farmers, adult farmers , and technical 
students in agricultural occupations. 



vv *> * *,/ 



To identify the need for and develop 
procedures for handling specific 
aspects of agricultural occupations 
teaching which will apparently require 
different approaches. Therefore 



li 



3. 
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* 




different training and supervision 
techniques for supervising student 
teacher trainees will be necessary 
as compared with that previously 
given. 



. *5® Panning committee, composed of Dr. R. W. Cline, Stanley 
Richardson, a nd Earl Julson, met and worked at Salt Lake City on 
pnl 24 and 25, drafting the basic program schedule and discuss - 
ing organization, timing, possible assignments for role-playing, 
possible resource persons, and other details of the Workshop. 



Through discussion at A.V.A., the Albuquerque Conference in 
Agricultural Education and other opportunities, considerable 
informal planning was done, and additional planning was done 
through correspondence and by several telephone calls. 

An attempt was made to match experience with committee 
assignments of teachers, and to have one experienced teacher from 
each state as a chairman or co-chairman of one of the eight 
committees . y 



Supervisors and teacher educators were asked to serve as 
consultants on a coirmittee. 



During the Workshop, the Planning Committee consisted of 
it- 1 the supervisors and teacher educators present, including 
Dr. Drake. The committee met initially Sunday evening, July 31, 
and each evening thereafter through Wednesday, August 3. 



■pt day-by-day strategy and tactics planning provided the 

riexibility needed to make adjustments as the Workshop proceeded. 
i*or example, it had been programmed to have progress reports by 
each committee but the consensus indicated that' us ing the time 

~~L!!^ al J 0rm:Lttee work and Preparation of each final committee 
report in time to provide copies for all participants was 

necessary, so this adjustment was made, with satisfying results. 



in formulating the evalu- 

ation device ana made a number of constructive recommendations 
to Stanley Richardson, who conducted the evaluation and presented 
the summary to the Workshop. 



Earl S. Julson 
Workshop Director 
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List of Participants 
Supervising Teacher Workshop 
August 1-5, at Colorado State University 



Arizona (7) 

1. Cy Henry, Supervisor, Coolidge High School, Coolidge, Arizona 

2. Bradley De Spain, Marana High School, Marana, Cooperating. 



3. John McKee, Santa Cruz Valley Union High School, Elov, 

Arizona, Cooperating Teacher 

4. Wayne Mortenson, Bowie High School, Bowie, Arizona, Cooper- 

atmg Teacher .. ^ 

5. Phillip Zurbrich, Tempe Union High School, Tempe, Arizona, 

Cooperating Teacher ’ 

6. Gail Deal, Tempe Union High School, Tempe, Arizona, Cooper- 

atmg Teacher F 

7. Ronald Mehrer, Yuma, Arizona, Cooperating Teacher 



California (9) 



1 . 



2 . 



® urlil }9 ham > Teacher Educator; Chairman, Agricultural 
Education, California State Polytechnic College, San 
Luis Obispo, California 93402 9 

E ’ M ‘ D avis 3£ 95616 Teacher “ Educator 5 University of California 



3. J. E. Walker, Supervisor, 47 Warner St. , Chico, California 

4. Emile la Salle, Supervisor; California State Polytechnic 

College, San Luis Obispo, 93402. 

5. Sandy^Beck^Yuba^City Union High School, Union City, 



6. Gordon Woods, Santa Paula Union High School, Santa Paula 93060 

7. Pius Scheuber, Modesto High School, 1st and H Streets, 

Modesto, California 95351 

8. Jack Scott, Galt Jt. Union High School, Galt, California 95632 
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California (Continued) 

9. Jim Bailey, Sunny Hills, 314 W. Whiting, Fullerton, California 



Colorado (9) 

1. Earl Julson, Teacher Educator, Fort Collins, Colorado 

2. Paul Foster, Supervisor, Denver, Colorado 

3. Sidney Koon, Fort Collins, Colorado 

4. Glenn Sowder, Cooperating Teacher, Yuma, Colorado 

5. Darrell Anderson, Cooperating Teacher, Lamar, Colorado 

6. Donald Monasmith, Cooperating Teacher, Burlington, Colorado 

7. Frank Johnson, Cooperating Teacher, Otis, Colorado 

8. Douglas Bishop, Cooperating Teacher, Sterling, Colorado 

9. Harold Anderson, Teacher Educator, Denver, Colorado 

Idaho (5) 

1. R. C. Haynes , Teacher Educator, Moscow, Idaho 

2. R. W. Edwards, Supervisor, Boise, Idaho 

3. John A. Lawrence, Cooperating Teacher, Twin Falls, Idaho 

4. Carter V. Luther, Cooperating Teacher, Joromo, Idaho 

5. Dwayne A. Tesnohiidek, Cooperating Teacher, Fruitland, Idaho 

Mo ntana (5) 

1. Bill Aubert, Cooperating Teacher, Billings, Montana 

2. Max Stark, Cooperating Teacher, Poison, Montana 

3. Phil Bratton, Cooperating Teacher, Stevensville, Montana 

4. John Mauck, Cooperating Teacher, Choteau, Montana 
Dave Melin, Cooperating Teacher, Missoula, Montana 
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New Mexico (5) 

1. Leon Wagley, Teacher Educator, Las Cruces, New Mexico 

2. Roscoe Vaughn, Cloudcroft, New Mexico 
3* Parker Woodul, Portales, New Mexico 

4. Donald Larson, Anthony, New Mexico 

5. Clarence Hollida, Tucumcari, New Mexico 

Nevada (2) 

1. Howard Christensen, Teacher Educator, Reno, Nevada 

2. Richard Reid, Cooperating Teacher, Bunkerville, Nevada 

Oregon (9) 

1. Monty Multanen, Supervisor, Salem, Oregon 

2. Philip B. Davis, Teacher Educator, Corvallis, Oregon 

3. Dan Dunham, Cooperating Teacher, Lebanon, Oregon 

4. Dick Buckovic, Cooperating Teacher, Molalla, Oregon 

5. Roger Schoenborn, Cooperating Teacher, Albany, Oregon 

6. Henry Schmitt, Cooperating Teacher, Aurora, Oregon 

7. Paul Kovash, Cooperating Teacher, Philomath, Oregon 

8. Cas Heilman, ^ Cooperating Teacher, Hood River, Oregon 

9. Ron Daugherty, Cooperating Teacher, Coos Bay, Oregon 

Uua h (7) 

1. Stanley Richardson, Teacher Educator, Logan, Utah 

2. M. Rex Jensen, Bear River School, Garland, Utah 

3. Donald Edwards, Cooperating Teacher, Xaysville, Utah 

DaVld Clearfi4ld°°Utah ting Teacher ’ Clearfield High School 
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Utah (Continued) 

5. Ben Winter, Cooperating Teacher, Spanish Fork, Utah 

6. Paul Peterson, Cooperating Teacher, Pleasant Grove, Utah 

7. Dan Crandall, Morgan High School, Morgan, Utah, Cooperating 

Teacher * 

«* 

Washington (6) 

1. Ken- Owen, Teacher Educator, Pullman, Washington 

2. Gilbert Long, Supervisor, Olympia, Washington 

3. H. C. Nelson, Cooperating Teacher, Mt. Vernon High School, 

Mt. Vernon, Washington 

4. Pat Alleyn, Cooperating Teacher, Battle Ground High School, 

Battle Ground, Washington 

5. Roy Hallstrom, Cooperating Teacher, Cowiche High School, 

Cowiche, Washington 

6. Larry Gilbertson, Cooperating Teacher, Snohomish High School, 

Snohomish, Washington 

Wyoming (4) 

1. Jack Ruch, Teacher Educator, Laramie, Wyoming 

2. Gail Wright, Cooperating Teacher, Laramie, Wyoming 

3. Conrad Sutton, Cooperating Teacher, Powell, Wyoming 

4. Roy Reno, Cooperating Teacher, Riverton, Wyoming 

Other Participants Present For One Or More Days 

1. Dr. Joe Bailey, HEW - Denver, Agricultural Education 

2. Dr. R. W. Canada, Colorado State University, Agricultural 

Education 

3. I. C. Cross, Colorado State University, Agricultural 

Education 

4. Dr. H. Bruner, Colorado State University, Department of 

Education 



Other Participants (Continued) 



5. Dr. Wn. E. Drake, Cornell University, Agricultural 

Education 

6. Dr. Marvin Linson, Director, Vocational Education Division, 

Colorado State Department of Education, Denver, Colorado 



NAMES OF PERSONS IN GROUP PICTURE 
OF WORKSHOP FOR SUPERVISING TEACHERS 
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First Row 

Gail W. Deal 
John Lawrence 
Wayne Mortenson 
Brad DeSpain 
Clarence Hollida 
John E. McKee 
Dan Dunham 
Glen Sowder 
Don Monasmith 
Dick Buokovic 
Pius Scheuber 



Second Row 

Henry Schmitt 
Ron Mehrer 
Gordon Woods 
Douglas Bishop 
Leon Wagley 
Parker Woodul 
Jim Bailey 
Phillip Zurbrick 
Dwaine Tesnohlidek 
Don Larson 
Roger Schoonborn 
H. H. Christensen 
S. S. Richardson 



Third Row 

J. E. Walker 
Larry Gilbertson 
Gail Wright 
Cas Heilman 
Roy E. Reno 
H. H. Burlingham 
Emile J. La Salle 
Jack Scott 
Elwood M. Juergenson 
Patrick Alleyn 
Carter Luther 
Phil Bratton 
Morty Multanen 
Dave Melin 
Max Stark 
Philip B. Davis 



Fourth Row 


Fifth Row 


Earl Julson 


Ken Owen 


Paul Foster 


Gil Long 


Bill Drake 


H. C. Nelson 


Jack Ruch 


C. M. Sutton 


Leslie B. Winter 


Sid Koon 


Dan L. Crandall 
Roy Edwards 
Dick Reid 
Rosco Vaughn 


Cy Henry 


Roy Hallstrom 
Frank Johnson 
Ron Daugherty 
Paul Kovash 
Robert Haynes 
Harold Anderson 
Bill Aubert 
John Nauck 





WORKSHOP PROGRAM FOR SUPERVISING TEACHERS IN 
AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS 



Sunday, July 31, 1966 



Registration 



Monday, August 1, 1966 



A.M. 

9:00 



10:00 

10:30-11:30 



P.M. 



1:30-2:45 



2:45 



Registration, continued 

Convening of the Workshop — Earl Julson 

Welcome — President W. E. Morgan, 

Colorado State University 

Let’s Get Acquainted — Stanley Richardson 

Why Are We Here? — Earl Julson 

Break 



Keynote Address — Dr. Wn. E. Drake, 
Associate Professor, Agricultural 
Education, Cornell University — 

"New Dimensions In Student Teaching" 

Chairman — 'Paul Foster 

Symposium on: "The Job of the Cooperating 

Teacher in Agricultural Occupations" 
followed by questions from the floor and 
discussion. 

Panel members were: Jack Ruch, 

moderator. Dr. Drake, Glenn Sowder, 
Emile La Salle, Don Dunham, Rex 
Jensen, Gordon Woods. 

Committee Assignments 

Break 



3:00-4:30 Committee Meetings 

Evening Committee work 



o 
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Tuesday, August 2, 1966 



fl.H. 


Chairman — Phil Davis 


8:30 


Address by Dr. Howard Bruner, Associate 
Professor of Education, Colorado State 
University, M The Changing Role of the 
Supervising Teacher in the Enlarged 
- Program of Vocational Agriculture” 


9:15 


^ \ 

Panel on: "Competencies Needed by 

Beginning Teachers in Directing 
Occupational Experience Programs.” 
.Questions and Discussion. 

Moderator: Dr. Harold Anderson. 

Members: Gail Wright, Dick Reid, 

Jack Scott, Max Stark, Dr. Bruner, 
Carter Luther. 


10:00 


Break 


10:15-12:00 


Preliminary Reports by the eight 
Committees on areas and problems 
identified for consideration by each 
Committee. 


P.M. 


Chairman — Jack Ruch 


1:30-2:45 


Brainstorming session — ”What Are Some 
Effective Ways and Means of Solving 
the Problems As Defined by Committees 
1-8? 

Leader — E. M. Juergenson 


2:45 


Break 


3:00-4:30 


Committee Meetings 


Evening 


Committee Work 


Wednesday, August 3 




a.m. 


Chairman — E. M. Juergenson 


8:30-10:00 


Committee Meetings 


10:00 


Break (Group Picture taken) 


10:15-10:45 


One Minute Tribute to Dr. Cline 



Wednesday, August 3, cont . 
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10:15-10:45 Role Playing on: "Orientation of a Student 

» Teacher to the School Administration and 
System." 

Leader: Stanley Richardson. 

Role Players: H. C. Nelson, Phil 

Bratton, Jack Scott, Don Dunham. 

10:45-11:45 Committee Meetings 



P.M. 



1:30-1:45 



1:45-2:15 



2:15 



Chairman — Leon Wagley 

Role Playing on: "Daily Critique." 

Leader — Howard Christensen. 

Role Players — Henry Schmitt, Dick 
Reid, Douglas Bishop. 

State Reports on: "Selected Materials 

for Student Teaching." 

Break 



2:30-4:30 
4:30 — 
Evening 



Committee Meetings 

Feed Lot Tour — Montfort, Greeley 

Committee Work 



Thursday, August 4. 1966 



A.M. 



Chairman — Jack Ruch 



8:00-8:40 



8:00-8:45 



8:45-9:30 



9:30-10:15 



Role Playing: "Supervisory Visit by 

Cooperating Teacher With a Student 
Placed for Work Experience With an 
Employer in a Non-Farm Agricultural 
Occupation." 

Leader: H. H. Burlingham. 

Role Players: D. Melin, P. Scheuber, 

D. Tesnohlidek, P. Alleyn. 

Reading of Dr. Cline’s "Why Are We 
Here" by Cy Henry. 

Committee V Report: "Evaluating Student 

Teaching." Questions and Discussion. 

Committee I Report: "Defining Character- 

istics and Standards for Student 
Teaching Centers in Agricultural 
Occupations.” Questions and Discussion. 













Thursday, August 4, Cont . 
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10:15-10:30 Break 



10:30-11:15 



11:15-12:00 



P.M. 



12:30-2:10 

2:10-2:45 



Committee II Report: "Making the 

Transition from Student to Teacher 
Role.” Questions and Discussion. 

Committee III Report: "Conducting Group 

Instruction." Questions and Discussion. 

Chairman — R. W. Edwards 

Forney Industry Tour 

Film on Student Teaching — "Not By 
Chance.” 



2:45-3:00 Break 



3:00-3:45 



3:45-4:30 



Committee VIII Report: "Obtaining, 

Preparing, and Using Resource Material 
in Teaching Agricultural Occupations.” 
Questions and Discussion. 

Committee IV Report: "Conducting Non- 

Class Activities." Questions and 
Discussion. 



6:30 Evening Banquet 

Speaker — Dr. Hubert Wolfe, Assistant 
Professor of Education, Colorado 
State University, on: "Developing 

Professional Attitudes in Beginning 
Teachers.” 



Slides provided by Dr. R. W. Cline on: 
"Experience in the Arizona Agricultural 
Occupations Program" Shown by Ronald 
Mehrer and narrated by Leon Wagley. 

Friday, August S, 196S 



A.M. 



8:00-8:45 



Chairman — H. H. Burlingham 



Committee VI Report: "Developing a 

Manual for Student Teaching in 
Agricultural Occupations." 

Committee VII Report: "Developing Guide- 

lines for Cooperating Teachers in 
Agricultural Occupations." 



8:45-9:30 



Friday, August 5, Cont . 
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9:30 

10:00 

10 : 30 - 10:45 



11:15 



Evaluation of the Workshop 

Break 

Summary of Evaluation and Recommendations 
as to Desirability of Holding Similar 
Workshops in the Future — Stanley 
Richardson 

Distribution of Travel Reimbursement 
Checks to Participants 

Checkouts — Other Administrative 
Details 



P.M. 



NEW DIMENSIONS IN STUDENT TEACHING 

BY 

Dr. William E. Drake, Keynote Speaker 



L of this P a P er is most interesting even though it is 

likely that the content of the paper may be most uninteresting. The 

W^bsLr d rf^^ SeS l tSelf . t0 ” N8W Dimensio ns in Student Teaching/ 1 
hpnrp c ^ fineS d3J ? ension as | he quality of extension; magnitude; 

’ 2? ; a ? d lm P° rtan ce- The dimensions of this paper, thin, 

™^ dl6SS * eoause it: is ^dressed to the magnitudeH^iiSr 
“>P° rt ance of student teaching. When given that kind of 

f coupon ’/o 6 «S y ? eal ^^daries of this paper are that it should 

fertinn k i2 f P^ e g" ln 9 quality teachers in the particular 

setting of Agricultural Education in 1966. 

. 1 w ° uld li ke to divide this presentation into three phases. 
would ! e ? m appropriate to confess to you some beliefs 
th. fn ave, and I will do this by admitting a few of my beliefs in 

l h ^nn?H m i?v» S ^ me a P ° St ^v ateS concernin 9 student teaching/ Secondly, 

dlke to describe briefly the setting in which we are attempting 

? ceac ^? of agriculture, fln examination of this setting 5 

faee ld US de £i ne and Perhaps clarify some of the problems we 
permitting, I would hope to conclude with a very brief 

° f P° ss aWe actions which might be taken to aid in the 

m nHo^°l 0f / Ur >. pr0l>1 f ms and strengthen our efforts toward producing 
modern-day teachers of agriculture. a 

. ft s a consu ]L tant t0 your workshop, I assume that my role is like 
^ at ^ lch our Deputy Commissioner Nyquist describes for his position. 

Y ^ P° se as a consultant and that of a clergyman are at opposite 
purpose. The minister exists to fulfill the Biblical 

v^ ^rk^hnn 0, lT ?H/- e f ffli cted." My role as a consultant to 
comfortable?"^ 1 ^ tl>at ° f 3 sch001 Principal, is to afflict the 



Some Postulates on the Task of Teaching Teachers 

fls we examine new dimensions in student teaching, it might be 

2n2 X ^ocI!2 t ^-?^ ess 2 f P re P arin ST teachers and also examine the 
roles and responsibilities of the persons responsible for that process. 

fj 0 ,"? have research findings to support all the things I postulate 

mpmhPY^rtf 3 **!^ d ° not ex P ect that we would find consensus among the 

™ hl 2 91X3119 on ma):iy thin ^ s that mi 9 ht be postulated, assumed 

or hypothesized, concerning the "teaching of teachers.” However, 

ut S n0t concern me in the least because I am thoroughly convinced 
that when any two of us are in constant agreement, one of us is 
probably unnecessary . ” ’ A 
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• , wou -^ d first of all maintain that the student teaching experience 

is the most vital aspect of teacher preparation. It has been said by 
some and believed by most. ..that from the standpoint of the values 
and responsibilities involved, teaching is probably the most difficult 
and important of all professions. It has also been said that teaching 
is both a science and an art. Consequently, those who prepare to 
teach are perhaps faced with the most challenging preparation leading 
to any of the professions. 

Successful teachers are not "born to succeed." They become com- 
petent through "experience and reflective practice." Older teachers 
^ think that experience is a substitute for intelligence; younger 
teachers sometimes think that intelligence is a substitute for 
experience. If we start with intelligent teacher candidates (and some 
or you experienced supervising teachers are not always sure that we 
do) but if we do, then student teaching should provide the opportunity 
for the would-be teacher to practice intelligence and intelligently 
practice the many skills and abilities which are most vital to the 
teaching profession. 



I believe it was a man named Socrates who said "the way to learn 
to play a harp well is to sit down and play it"; but he added: "This 

is also the way to learn to play it badly ." If I understand Socrates, 
sa y in 9. that in order to do well, one must practice." And he 
'!f as , a ^° raising the question of learning to do well and learning to 
S2 1 believe Socrates was inferring tKat the difference may 

be due to the guiding hand of a teacher. Then in our consideration of 
teaching, we might conclude that one must practice teaching in order 
to teach well, and fundamental to that practice is the "teacher of 
teachers ...the "resident supervising teacher." And so this philos- 
opher who is less learned and less known than Socrates would say 
that the way to learn to teach well is to teach, but this is also 
the way to learn to teach badly , and the difference is largely de- 
termined by the supervising teacher. 



But I doubt that my time is well spent in building a case for 
supervised practice when addressing a group of master teachers who 
have demonstrated again and again that supervised practice is funda- 
mental to much of learning whether the learner is a high school vo- 
ag student or a teacher experiencing an internship in teaching at the 
very threshold of his professional career. 



Because we are concerned here with the preparation of teachers 
and the act of teaching, my next postulate would attempt to answer 
the question, 'Is teaching a science or an art?" My answer would be 
that teaching is both a science and an art," and though teaching is 
probably more art than science and is not subject to appraisal of a 
generalized sort, it (teaching) is a form of behavior and can be 
analyzed and improved. Therefore, I would maintain that teachers are 
n0t just born they can be trained and evaluated. Certainly we 
would admit that some people seem to be born with qualities that 
help them practice the art of teaching — but any intelligent person 
can benefit from training for teaching if he really wants to teach. 



o 



IS 



■i«fi„Lr?=i d neX ? " that the su P erv ising teacher is the most 

influential single individual involved in the experience of a pros- 

P? C ^ e 5 ea °her." He becomes the hub of all the preparation experiences 
And if education is both a science and an art, then the supervising 
teacher must be both a scientist and an artist, As a s ci e n tist in 
education he must understand the processes of education. He must 
know why he does what he does. As an artist in teaching, he must 
either be born with, or develop, the human qualities of a good teacher. 
He must have the personal equipment to operate as a superior teacher. 

The importance of the supervising teacher’s role leads me to mv 
next postulate "that the individual who is a superior teacher of * 
agriculture is not always a superior teacher of teachers.” Certainly 
we would all agree that, to be a supervising teacher one must be a 
strong teacher. But I maintain that just being an outstanding teacher 

of agriculture does not automatically qualify one to be a superior 
supervising teacher. F 



Sociologically speaking the supervising teacher holds a position 
and positions are constituted by many roles. Let me address myself 

briefly to some of the more important roles played in the position 
of the supervising teacher. 






First and most important of the supervising teacher's role is 
* °f.xf ing a "tester 2L teachers.” And I maintain that this is 
quite different than being a regular teacher of agriculture. As I 
have pointed out earlier, being an outstanding teacher does not neces- 
sariiy qualiry one to be a supervising teacher. A second role is that 
of being a superior teacher of agriculture. The supervising teacher 
must practice what he preaches.” He must also practice what others 
in education, such as teacher educators, preach. He must remember 
that young teachers tend to teach like they have been taught and it • 
is always possible that they may have been taught badly. The super- 
vising teacher must be an orienter. He must guide the student teacher 
t rough the important transition from student to teacher, from the 
blue jacket of the F.F.A. member to the grey jacket of the F.F.A, 

He . mu 5 carefully orient his student teacher to the commun- 
ity and the institution in which he will acquire his practice. He 
must be an outstanding staff member of the school. He needs to 
demonstrate this role to his student teachers and set patterns for 
their activities as staff members. Our supervising teacher must be 
® SSSgE of the .tea ching profession . His attitudes toward 

teaching will be reflected in the careers of his student teachers. 

Ir he does not feel dedication toward his profession, he should not 

Zi S U f ted " lth a task so important as that of supervising students 
of that profession. He must be an evaluator . He will continually be 
called upon to evaluate his own performance and that of his student 
teachers. And, in addition, he must teach the student teacher to be 

* !i?? alua ? r * **}? supervising teacher must be, in some respects, 
a psychologist and a diagnostician of the most very, very human order. 
He must immediately identify the strengths and weaknesses of his 
student, he must recognize personal problems, teaching readiness, 
over-confidence and lack of confidence. These things are all 
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essential and yet they must be accomplished with the patient hand of 

a trusted friend. 

« 

I would next postulate ’’that the student’s pre-service college 
course work and his student teaching experience must be coordinated 
into a total package of preparation.” We in vocational education 
have, for a long time, been building a case for relating theory tc 
practice. We would be guilty of establishing a very shabby dichotomy 
if we did not follow our own gospel when training our vocational 
teachers. Because we have learned that theory is not enough, but 
must be supplemented by intelligent directed practice ... we have 
supervising teachers. 

My last postulate concerns the setting in which the student 
teaching experience is conducted. It seems to me "that the best 
setting, and perhaps the only adequate one, is full-time resident 
teaching. ” If we are to simulate, to any degree, the true 
teaching experience, then it seems appropriate that the student should 
at some point in his experience assume a full teaching load. And to 
realistically get-the-feel for his total professional responsibilities 
it seems logical that he live in the community where he carries out 
these responsibilities. 



The Setting for Preparing Teachers of Agricultural Occupations 

As we set about the task of preparing teachers for a changing 
agriculture, it would seem appropriate to examine briefly the setting 
in which we must carry out this task. If in our present setting we 
raise the question, "How can we bring student teaching in agriculture 
abreast with modern agriculture?” we might hear a dialogue something 
like this: 

The young teacher trainer (innovator) : ” We’ve got to 

change our student teaching program to bring it up to 
date with the agricultural occupations complex. . .we 
must innovate.” 

Pie teacher trainer of long experience (old hand) : 

Don’t jump on any band wagons. Son. it’s taken 49 
years to build the good program we’ve got so don’t 
destroy it with hasty changes.” 

School Administrator (employer of teachers) : ”We 

would like to offer a good program in agriculture 
but where can we find good teachers? If agriculture 
is so important, where are all the young men seeking 
a career in the teaching of agriculture? If we don’t 
find a good teacher, we v/ill have to close our 
department. ” 
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^^ da rcce C ounselor t "How in the world do you expect 
ins to encourage boys in the direction of agriculture 
...I hear that it’s a dying industry. And besides, 

I m evaluated on the basis of how many kids I can get 
into name colleges." 



U. S. Off ice of Education staff member : ”I*ve got ten 

million dollars to spend by July 1. If I could just 
get good universities to write proposals for improving 
teacher education, I T d look pretty good.” 

^peryising teacher: "I’d like to broaden my program 

and I d like to work with student teachers. . .but I’m 
too busy already and besides my training has equipped 
me to teach production and management, not a dozen 
different occupations in agriculture." 



Student teacher: "It would take me 20 years to learn 

all the things the teacher educators say I should know." 



Our situation is certainly not all that bad. But education in 

Chan ? ing and . it: must in order to serve an agricultural 
industry which may be changing more rapidly than any other segment 

of our economy, xo examine the setting in which we find ourselves and 

then G no C £! P c ^ e . thou P ht that "the past casts its shadow on the future,’ 

h l X a ^ a PP r °P riate to glance quickly at the past, inventory 
the present and then focus on the future. y 



Glance at the Past 



, . Pe ° p ?" e j £ s: ^ e and outside our profession have been telling us 
and tow we have been doing for a long, long time. In fact, we 

Ult “ re > as others “ any educational program that is doing 
been receiving both positive and negative, solicited 
appraisals our program since 1917. We have heard 
sun 9 for our outstanding job of farmer training and encourage. 
. . t rural leadership, find at the same time we have been criti- 

f . COn S lb ^“g t0 the accumulation of agricultural surpluses 
rd allowing the F.F.A. tail" to wag the "Vo-Ag dog." We have 
heard statements of a state governor crediting Vo-Ag and the F.F.A. 
success as a leader and at the same time we have heard a 

° f na ! 10nal oirculation label us as "blue collar pedagogues" 
operating an educational program from which one graduate in ten can 
find an opportunity in production agriculture. 

flto t-h?r^i nly a ? u 5 ation ln agriculture has had its share of critics. 
£f tbls . ay ” el1 be a normal situation for any educational program 
!* ab h! lmp “ tant en °ugh to capture attention. Any educational pro- 
?F a "'^^ 1 9" ed t0 serve the people of an agriculture as dynamic and 
changing as ours is quite apt to receive the attention of the 
knowledgeable and the not-so-knowledgeable, the constructive and 
the not-so-constructive observers. 
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Inventory the Present 

As we examine our situation in 1966 and inventory that situation, 
we must list the fact that we have established a firm place under the 
educational sun.* T Through the strong and intelligent leadership of 
our professional associations and government leaders who were percep- 
tive to the changing need for vocational education, we have been 
gxven a new challenge by Public Law 83-210. In 1966 v/e can inventory 
efforts we have made and are making, to tool up for this new challenge, 
we can appraise the efforts made to bring our program ”in tune” with 
a very complex agricultural industry. 

Studies have b?en conducted in nearly every state to determine 
the nature Ox agricultural employment off the farm and ranch. Nearly 
every state, if not every state, has either established pilot programs 
in agricultural occupations or is currently preparing to do so. We 
ave gathered a great deal of inf *. .at. tier. concerning the agricultural 
occupations complex and v/e are now learning a great deal' about * 

designing and conducting vocational education to train for that com- 
piex. Many of our emerging programs are so new that v/e are still 
smoking out” serious problems. Others are quite well established 

S vo^v P ££ Ving th£:nsclv : s * xt is quite jolting to realize that in 
ffew York there are vocational programs in ornamental horticulture 
which have been operating for 20 years. But only in the past few 
years have we realized the need for such programs on a much broader 
sc .* ^ lthin the ? ast three years in ? few York, we have actually 
r?^ lt: c ed ourselves vocational programs in Agricultural Mechaniza- 
tion, ^Conservation, Agricultural Business and Ornamental Horticulture. 

y * tnat commitment has been made in the form of a revised 
btate Plan, suggested courses of study, a new certification program 

for teachers and in-service training for experienced teachers seeking 
to specialize. y 

Focus on the Fut ure 

. „ £ has bean said ''Where you eland is not important — it is in 
direction you are moving that counts . ” As wa look ahead, the 
definitions of our problems are becoming much clearer. Wa have 
committed curselves m agricultural education to serve an agricultural 

Vm r° n f;’? 1 3S '^~ V and rauoh mc ’ rc complex than faming and 
ranching. Our p. obi. an, then, as supervising teachers and teacher 
educators, is to prepare v/ell-equipped teachers to teach that kind 

. r * r 3 . establishing rev? curriculums in agriculture. 

That is a heal.my sign m agricultural education and that is why we 
are here concerning ourselves with new ways to prepare teachers. 



i-fbberiLidi i/Uiiensions 



find now quickly , and with respect for the clock, let's examine 

®° m ® ° f . the essential dimensions of our task in teaching a new kind 
Ox treacner # 
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^ irs ^ we nmst accept the fact that our emerging programs are 
...and this kind of changing is not easy. Just a few 
years ago I heard a teacher-educator from one of our good Southern 
states say that when he faced the problem of agricultural occupations, 
tirst thought was that the easiest alternative would be to iust 
wait around for retirement.” I heard one man in the Bast say ”It 
can t be done” and they tell me that some Westerners threatened to 
sack their saddles." It was even rumored that in some of the more 
agricultural states, right after Public Law 88-210 was passed, ag 
teachers directed their students to stand each morning at 10:00 A.M., 
face Washington, D.C. and recite the preamble to the Smith Hughes Act; 

• W ? + . fac ? the task of Preparing teachers for vocational programs 

iiL2 9riCUlt x ral occu P atlons we can find satisfaction in the thought 
that many of our good procedures still stand. 

Perb ? ps , we s J* l ° uld examine carefully the sound, time-tested pro- 
v *?^, we have used in the past because these proven procedures 
are very likely our general dimensions for preparing teachers of 
agricultural occupations. And I will mention only a few of these 
general dimensions. Certainly, full-time resident student teaching 
is one of the dimensions which holds for teacher preparation in 

• CCU ? 3ti0nS ’ -x? Ut 3S We move int0 n8w kinds of programs, 
J^.? r be t ov s P eciflG specialization on the part of the 

? hlS b ? in sr the case, it is essential that the student teacher 
psrionce m the type of program for which he is preparing to 
places an even greater emphasis than in the past on a 
c frerul selection of programs in which student teaching will be 
conducted. Thus, specialization becomes a dimension we must recognize. 

of 9 eneral ^ dimension worthy of our attention is the balance 

mv^£° tal tl ? e a P ent . in preparing to teach. The great debate of "how 
,g d H? atl °n , professional education and specific subiect" 
be included in a teacher* s preparation!" continues: 
Netioml Commission on Teacher Education has suggested that 3/8 
of the time be committed to general education, 1/8 to 1/ 6 for proles - 

studv an ^— -° f 5 he teacherf s preparation time for advanced 

^ f y a? f ect ma tter in the teaching field . 3 This balance of time 

* dl ^ e JJ slon wh ich we will need to watch most carefully as we pre- 
pare teachers for agricultural occupations. 

a Jf many mora s P ecif ic, new dimensions which will need our 
and S rfiff?! course content of our emerging programs presents a new 
wwha£ problem as the young teacher faces the question of 

t^oh b ? teachin ? ?M The facilities with which he learns to 

with X Ult ™ al ? ccapatlons are different than those we have dealt 

JSintPnanra T 6 they present a new set of problems in budgeting, 
SSSJS? fc / f management * n«e teacher of agricultural 
cupat.ions is faced with a new set of problems in providing student 

this r is n th P P ^^ a !!;h : "r n9 K many t f the emer 9 in 9 programs in agriculture, 
this is the task which teachers of agricultural occupations point to 

as being the most difficult. First, we must assume ttet the teacher 
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candidate has had adequate preparation, to be knowledgeable about the 
occupations in which he will place his students for experience. Farm 
or ranch experience is not enough, and although this is a teacher 
certification problem^ the student teacher does need first-hand- 
experience in the occupations for which he is teaching. In some 
pilot programs , summer employment in the occupational area has proven 
beneficial to the teacher . Contrived experience at the school is 

* . . . . students can be successfully placed in real 

training stations. And the student teacher must have practice in 
providing this portion of the occupational training program. To do 
this, he can rely on many of the good teaching practices and tech- 
niques that we have used for farmer training, but he will need to 
sharpen up such techniques as role playing and leading students to 
develop and evaluate their training plans. Placing his students in a 
world of work setting where the parents are absent from the scene 
f al T s ^ pon the P ros Pective teacher to perform a much more complicated 
task than that of providing farm experience programs. He must 
v.. develop skill in coordinating the experie nce programs of his students 
empl 2 yers wh0 are not oriented toward teaching and do not hold 
^LV? sted J nterests of a parent on the home farm. Our new teacher 
candidates face such new experiences as multiple teacher departments, 
area vocational programs, and increased cooperative efforts between 
the various, vocational fields within one school system. They will 
be called upon .to know their students better in order to place them 
in appropriate training stations. They will be called upon to 
evaluate their programs more systematically than in the past and to 
communicate the program to the public which it serves. The quality 
of instruction becomes increasingly important, as small enrollments 

m specialized occupational areas increases the per capita student 
cost • 



These are only a few of the dimensions that are likely to become 
increasingly important to the supervising teacher as he sets about 
preparing young teachers. I'm sure that throughout this week we will 
be identifying and discussing many more. 



Summary 

In terminating this discussion, I would make several summary 
points. First, it is important for us to recognize the important 
roles played by the supervising teacher in carrying out his job as 
a teacher of teachers. And it is vital that he have a high degree 
of competence in teaching agricultural occupations. Secondly, he 
must provide for his student teacher realistic teaching experience 
in a setting where quality instruction for agricultural occupations 
is taking place. Thirdly, he must himself implement and provide 
practice for his student teachers in dimensions of experience that 
are una^ue and characteristic to training" in agricultural occupations. 

Among these might be included a more complex ahd business-Ii lc e 

arrangement for student occupational experience, courses of study that 
are carefully based upon the needs of those occupations being trained 



for, realistic, contrived, in-school experience to prepare the student 
for actual placement experience, teaching methods and techniques - 
appropriate to specific occupational training and the follow-up and 
evaluation essential to expensive, specific, individual instruction. 

As we experiment with student teaching in emerging agricultural 
occupations programs it is essential that we very carefully evaluate 

train i n 3 teachers. To provide for this dimension, 
e will need complete understanding and consensus between teacher 
educators and supervising teachers concerning the objectives of 

!^f"L!® achlng - . ? hese objectives must be specific and clear to the 
point that supervising teachers and teacher educators will know 

f xactl y> 3 ust what terminal behavior they expect from their 
student teachers. 



n.,*- f st V ou ma y have moved further than we have in the East. 

But I think it is safe to say that "at the present time we have a 
very serious shortage of experienced teachers who have developed a 
high degree of competence in conducting agricultural occupations 

2““^: fl ? d «? e result is that we have an equaUy serious shortage 
aL developed training programs for agricultural occupations." 

3l he £» are 0nly f few of the many dimensions that will 
afxlict our comfort” as we tackle the job ahead of us. 



Conclusion 

. * would conclude by telling you what you already know — ”Your 

?; s not eas y ...but to those who share the privilege of educating 
teachers cf agriculture, I trust you find it challenging and enjoy- 

f t0 ° tl : at we do not have a11 the answers on how to* 
Ifinh +-^ o Cher v °t a 9 ricultural occupations. James Conant has had 
a £ 0U L5 he process of preparing teachers, and I would 
place his book,^ The Education of Americ an Teachers,” on vour reading 
list even though I disagree with some of the things he says. He 
maintains that How best can we prepare teachers?” is an open 

"pSnfSec 1 qUe ? tlL o n ‘ This statement follows his conclusion that 
ofessors of education have not yet discovered or agreed upon a 
common body of knowledge that they all feel should be held ^school 
teachers before the teacher takes his first full-time job.”** And 

alTtLnl l pr ?? essor <? f education, I am a target of his remarks 
"i jj j reaching agricultural occupations is more complex than 
much of teaching, I trust you will forgive me if I do not have all 
or the answers. 



the problems of training teachers of agricultural 

wlvs^o rea^Ar ![ emlnded of an oak tree analogy. There are several 

the top of an oak tree... you can cut it down and 

an a^ y n K 0 £ many, many years of good growth, or you can sit on 
v" ac °™ " tha 5 too sl ° w - And you can take the hardest and 

and , cllmb y ° ur " ay to the top. We can't abandon 
the good things we already know. ..we haven't the time to sit on an 
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acorn. ..so perhaps at this workshop we can start climbing in the 
direction of getting on top of our problems in providing Quality 
student teaching experiences for teaching agricultural occupations. 

And now I will finally close with two comments. Because we are 
here to improve our competence in teaching teachers, I would remind 
each of us that "Who dares to teach must never cease to learn.” And 
secondly , X would plead that as we pursue the objectives of this 
workshop we not forget for a moment that "each of us at some time and 
at some place was once a student teacher." 
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SUMMARY OF GENERAL PROGRAM ASPECTS 

Summary : Symposium on rt Job of Cooperating Teacher in Agricultural 

Occupations” 

®i6 following highlights of the supervising teacher T s 
responsibility were brought out in the symposium and 
discussion which followed: 

1. Introduce the work experience program to students 
and student teacher — involve him in planning and 
supervision. 

2. Teach ”how to teach.” 

3. Coordinate ”what to teach” in agricultural occupa- 
tions based on community industries and business — 
agriculture related. 

4. Involve the student teacher in as many of the 
duties normally carried by the teacher as possible 
and delegate maximum responsibility to him commen- 
surate with his ability and growth during his 
student teaching period. 



Summary : Presentation by Dr. Howard Bruner on ”The Changing Role of 

the Supervising Teacher in the Enlarged Program of Voca- 
tional Agriculture” 

1. What is the role? To bridge the gap between theory 
and practice, between the university and high school 
department where student teacher does his student 
teaching. 

2. Increasing emphasis on student teaching. 

3. Improved professional status of supervising teacher. 

4. Need for closer working relationships between school 
acting as student teaching center and the college 
teacher education department. 

5. The need to provide legal status in some states for 
the student teacher. 

6. Need for supervising teacher to use taped recordings 
of lesson presentations and other up-to-date methods 
of evaluating student teaching, including self- 
evaluation. 
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Summary : Dr. Howard Bruner, cont. 



7. Increased Public Relation is responsibility of 
supervising teacher in working with down town 
industry and business. 

8. Accepting new ideas, practices and methodology 
peculiar to working in agricultural occupations. 



Summary; Panel on "Competencies Needed by Beginning Teachers in 

Directing Occupational Experience Programs" 

1. Most competencies needed are the same as in the 
traditional vocational agriculture program, with 
change in emphasis. 

2. Being able to communicate and work effectively with 

employers in agricultural industry and business. 

* 

3. Conduct occupational surveys. 

4. Know seasonality of work in work experience stations-- 
adjust to it. 

5. New guidance role. 

6. Abi3.ity to plan content and length of programs to 
develop effective competence levels of individual 
students. 

7. Need more understanding in business, salesmanship, etc. 

8. Greater public relations consciousness and ability 
to work with organizations. 

9. Recognize abilities in students and use to supple- 
ment teacher^ ability. 



Summary: Reports by states on "Selected Materials for Student 

Teaching" 



The following were some new ideas or materials beincr 
used by states: 



All ... . 


1 . 


California 


2. 




3. 


Arizona 


4, 


Idaho 


5. 


New Mexico 




and Nevada 


6. 



Many forms of audio visuals 
Educational TV 
Video Tape 

Tape Recorder; Frying Pan Method 
Community Study Data 

Transparencies 
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Summary: 



Summary : 



Report by ! 


States 


Oregon 


7. 




8. 


Utah 


9. 


Washington 


10. 


Wyoming 


11. 


Tours 





, cont. 



Pass or fail only — evaluation. 
Teaching internships 
Summer Placement of Student Teachers 
Pilot testing of instructional materials 
Bulletin for administration on 
agricultural occupations programs 



On Wednesday, late afternoon, about half the parti- 
cipants visited the Montfort Feed Lot operations near 
Greeley where over 100,000 steers are fattened each 
year. 



From 12:30 - 2:10 Thursday, August 4, a tour of the 
Forney Industry was made by the majority of the parti- 
cipants . 

Forney Industry manufactures arc welders, employing 
a sizeable number of men and women in the Fort Collins 
area. 



o 

ERIC 



BRAINSTORMING SESSION 



on 




Leader - E. M. Juergenson 



Characteristics and Standards for Student 
Teaching Centers in Agricultural Occupations.” 

Problems pin-pointed for Brainstorming were: 

1# 2 the agricultural occupations program part of 
the traditional Vocational Agriculture Program, 
or a separate program? 

2. What characteristics are common between the two 



Response to Problem 1. 

1. Have a work experience program in school. 

2 . Employer-employee relationships. 

3. More frequent visits necessary. 

4. More interest and understanding from ag bus 

5. From triangle — teacher-student-parent 

square } also including employer. 

6. Some competencies are the same as in the tr« 
program, others are different. 

7. High school vocational training is a step t< 
gainful employment. 

8. More sophisticated communication needed. 
Principle of expanded program. 

10. Useful records. 

Greater use of community surveys. 

12. Satisfies use of 88-210 funds. 

13. Evaluation — number enrolled versus number 
Place students in field of interest. 

“• Great e r u s e of resource people in community, 
lb. Think of greater creoaraDhie ar»M« 



programs? 





- # — j; — — — — ■ ^ 

*ot all students , both boys and girls • 

Need cooperation from administration and 
guidance. 
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Response to Problem 1, cont. 

21. Meets requirements for supervised work experience. 

22. Released time for students. 

23. Leads toward flexible scheduling. 

24. Should receive credit; need changes of policy 
within the school. 

25. Theory taught, followed by practice. 

26. Greater use of school land lab. 

27. Provide maximum of vocational choice. 

28. Comply with labor regulations. 



Problem 2, Xf there are differences, how do we select 
centers? 

1. Opportunity for placement of students. 

2. Recognize present student teacher competencies. 

3. Select centers that have agricultural occupations 

programs in operation. 

4. An extension of in-service training by student 

teaching centers and states. 

5. Supervising teacher competency. 

Committee II: "Transition from Student to Student Teacher Role” 

Problem: How to orient student teacher to the new 

concepts involved in Agricultural Occupations 

1. Assume professional appearance and ideas. 

2. Develop mature attitude. 

3. Delegate responsibilities to student teacher in 
Agricultural Occupations . 

4. Have student teacher work out a sample community 
survey. 

5. Live in the community. 

6. Use survey in a small area. 

7. Student teacher interview a prospective employer. 

8. Set up college course in this area. 

9. Attend civic club professional meetings. 

10. Arrive at school early in year. 

11. Longer period of student teaching internship. 

12. Work with advisory committee. 

13 . Become familiar with complete programs ; know 
goals and purposes. 

14. Visits to key farmers in the area. 

15. Membership in professional organizations. 

16 o Arrange for local publicity in community. 

17. Pay student teacher. 

18. Work at more than one cooperative school. 

19. Write-up in local paper on the program. 
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Committee II, Problem, Cont. 
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20. Become familiar with other vocational programs in 
the school. 

21. Know background of student center. 

22. Make tangible contribution to the center. 

23. Help plan and organize curriculum for off-farm 
agricultural occupations. 

24. Familiarize himself with all state reports; learn to 
budget time. 

25. Arrange for use of resource person in the coiwnunity. 

26. Become familiar with state and local labor laws. 

27. Work experience for student teacher in Agricultural 
Occupations . 

28. In-service program in Agricultural Occupations for 
supervising teacher. 

29. Conduct field trips; act as F.F.A. advisor. 

30. Student teacher teach one area of occupations. 

31. Supervise more occupational placements than produc- 
tion. 

32. Extend education period. 

33. Don't scare him out of the profession. 

34. Have area and regional workshops. 

35. Shop locally. 



Committee III: "Conducting Group Instruction" 

Problem: Learning skills to have experience in 

1. Plan an instructional unit in Agricultural Occupa- 
tions. 

2. Role-playing. 

3. Use of communications skills, audio-visual, tele- 
phone, TV, etc. 

4. Use of resource persons in community. 

5. Exposure to the world of work. 

6. Attendance at local meetings. 

7. Career exploration, industry, speakers, observation, 
etc. 

8. Employer -employee relationships. 

9. Leadership — public speaking. 

10. Cooperation with state employment services. 

11. Training in salesmanship. 

12. Using resource library. 

13. Student self-analysis. 

14. Using land laboratory. 

15. Participation in Federal programs — i.e., work- 
study, etc. 

16. Cooperative buying and selling. 

F.F.A. activities related to off-farm agricultural 
occupations. 
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Committee III, Problem, Cont. 
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18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 



Attendance at industrial short-courses. 

Proper housekeeping and safety. 

Knowledge of business machines and business methods. 
Use of programmed instruction materials. 

Job analysis on occupations. 

Know of Vocational Guidance. 

Use of Vocational Interest Tests. 

Use of other Vocational Programs in school. 

Role of organized labor and labor laws. 
Responsibility to job — punctuality. 

Personality development. 

Industry education programs; Chamber of Commerce. 
Farm City week — participation. 

Include occupations in each instructional unit. 
Expand shop program — i.e., recreation projects. 



Committee IV: "Conducting Non -Class Activities” 

1. Assist students to plan college program. 

2. Place students in interest area. 

3. Variety of work experience. 

4. Acquaint students with job possibilities. 

5* Offer specialty subjects. 

6; Work in Agricultural Occupations in summer. 

7. Explain college and industry scholarships. 

8. Orient Guidance Personnel in Agricultural Occupa- 
tions . 

9. Participate in University and college science 
programs . 

10. Expose students to different colleges through F.F.A. 
activities . 

11. Follow-up programs for graduates. 

12. Emphasize leadership programs in F.F.A. program. 

13. Keep work experience stations open. 

14. Provide flexibility; college or employment. 

15. Have each senior study in depth a career. 

16. Cooperate with existing school programs. 

17. Encourage campus visitation. 

18. Use college representatives as speakers. 

19. Provide for long-time educational planning. 

20. Career days. 

21. Keep a wide variety of current college catalogs. 

22. Student analysis of our job potential. 

23. Go beyond usual off-farm agricultural occupations — 
include banking, public relations. 

24. Prepare for terminal vocational jobs. 

25. Good memo of understanding with employer — school. 

26. Use of contract material national center. 

27. Involve teacher in placement. 



Committee IV, cont. 
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Committee 



28. Minimum pay for work experience. 

29. Coordinate work experiences with other services in 
school. 

30. Exploratory rather than placement. 



V: "Evaluating Student Teaching in Agricultural Occupations" 

Problem: Identify "new" abilities, skills, attitudes 

and knowledge needed by both supervising 
teachers and student teachers 

1. "Split” minors on BS level. 

2. Business machines, telephone communications skills, 

etc. 5 

3. Handling money, apply effectively for projects. 

4. State objectives in terms of terminal behavior. 

5. Ability to adjudicate between employer and student 
(adjust program). 

6. Ability to select training centers. 

7. Problem-solving approach. 

8. Increased role in occupational guidance for teachers, 

9. Knowledge of Labor Laws. 

10. Ability to use new Record Book. 

fu? X ^ ble attitude > not tied to traditional program. 

12. Ability to communicate effectively. 

13. Ability to evaluate capability of student for 
placement. 

14. Skill in salesmanship. 

15. Knowledge of D.E. — buying, marketing. 

16. Manual skills — ability to demonstrate jobs. 

17. Think "Big". 

18. Courses in Agricultural Occupations at teacher 
education center. 

19. Tecnnical skills in horticulture, conservation, 
wild life management, forestry, mechanization, 
recreation, automation, etc. 

20. Knowledge of research skills. 

21. Ability to revise and up-date curriculum. 

22 . Job analysis . 

23. Ability to cooperate with employers to develop 
training guides. 

24. Be aware of business problems. 

25. Business loyalty — keep "trade secrets." 

26. Know desirable employee characteristics. 

27. Select, file, and use materials. 

28. Housekeeping responsibilities. 

29. Personality development — when to speak? 

30. Balanced life. 

31. Ability to understand business attitude. 

32. Proper attitude and pride toward each job. 

33. Accept responsibility for program development. 
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Problem: 



1. Who is responsible in the student teaching center 
to equip the student teacher? 

2. What experiences in supervising off-farm agricul- 
tural occupations are essential in student teaching? 

Responses, Problem 1. 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 



11 . 

12 . 

13 . 



Teacher-trainer . 

College or University. 

Local H.S. and Vo-ag Teacher. 

Provisions through profession. 

Supervising teacher. 

Board of Trustees, administration. 

Advisory Council. 

Bureau of Agricultural Education. 

Student teacher himself. 

Faculty and staff at the high school in which he 
works . 

Regional supervisor. 

Cooperating community agents. 

Department of Public Instruction (credentials).. 



Responses, Problem 2. 



1 . 

2 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 



7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 

16 . 



17 . 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 



Observation. 

Work experience in the field (put student teacher 
on the teaching job). 

Selection of training (work) stations for students. 
Make supervisory visits. 

Keeping records of supervisory visits. 

Make progress evaluation of student’s employer and 
students periodically. 

Learns to communicate with employer. 

Conduct community survey. 

Role-playing with student in the classroom. 

Parent -and -son planning. 

Counsel and guide students. 

Develop proper attitudes toward world of wori 
Follow proper administrative channels. 

Keep follow-up records. 

Teach an occupation unit in the class. 

Be able to recognize own deficiencies and ask for 
help in these areas. 

Experience in preparing occupational guide for 
employer . 

Trouble-shooter where help is needed. 

Cooperate with other services in supervision. 
Understand procedures for making arrangements for 
work stations . 
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Committee VI, Problem 2, cont. 

21. Be customer of his student. 

22. Work with community agencies concerned with the 
same problems. 

23. Use good judgement; think before you talk; be a good 
listener. 

24. Be loyal to professional associates. 

25. Learn to be diplomatic and tactful. 

26. Learn to call people by name. 



Committee VII: "Developing Guidelines for Cooperating Teachers in 

Agricultural Occupations" 

1. Participate in workshops — continuing education. 

2. Released time for job experience (at 1/2 pay — 

1 mo.). 

3. Student teacher work in industry during summer. 

4. Obtain industry support for summer months for 
scholarship work. 

5. Special courses in University and Colleges. 

6. Set up local pilot programs. 

7. Encourage sabbaticals. 

8. Inter -departmental evaluation. 

9. Be on service club scholarships. 

10. Travel scholarships to Agr. industry. 

11. Use advisory committee. 

12. Self-evaluation and determine means to improve. 

13. Visit other Vocational Agriculture Departments 
having a good program. 

14. Professional and technical reading. 

15. Participate in conducted field study tours. 

16. Give instructors list of resource materials 
available . 

17. Specialized training in Vocational Schools. 

18. Write-up on successful programs. 

19. Union and college specialists visit schools. 

20. Exchange teachers between schools. 

21. Improve teacher -educators. 

22. Supervising teachers teach college classes. 

23. Provide for industry and other presentations in 
Summer Conference. 

24. Inter -departmental tours. 

25. Acceptance of responsibility to learn about Agr. 

occupations . *- 

26. Student follow-up. 

27. Specialization in college majors. 

28. Exchange classes. 

29. Teach in other vocational programs in your school. 

30. Team teaching. 

31. Provide laboratory. 

32. Assemble, organize and catalog visual aids so 
teacher can find resource materials. 
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Committee VIII: "Obtaining, Preparing and Using Resource Materials 

in Teaching Agricultural Occupations" 

1. S.R.A. tests, etc. 

2. Use of student assistants. 

3. Work-study program — liberal interpretation. 

4. Set up student resource center. 

5. Catalog IBM. 

6. Have a copy of Dictionary of Occupational Titles . 

7. Top other Agencies materials. 

8. Have a Materials Development Workshop . 

9. Cross-reference subject materials. 

10. Add to and use school and county film libraries. 

11. Uniform bulletin file. 

12. Develop slide file on Occupations ip. Your Area. 

13. Establish state or area materials center. 

14. Coordinate efforts between states. 

15. Tape job interviews. 

16. Use of Ag Dex files. 

17. Use of transparencies project. 

18. Florida Careers materials. 

19. C.S.U. Bibliographies on Agricultural Occupations — 
(included with this report). 




COMMITTEE REPORTS 



Committee I -- DEFINING CHARACTERISTICS AND STANDARDS FOR STUDENT 

TEACHING CENTERS IN AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS 



Co-Chairmen: Gail Wright, Wyoming 

Cas Heilman, Oregon 



Consultants: Emile LaSalle, Supervisor, California 

Jack Ruch, Teacher-Educator, Wyoming 



Members : 



1. David Potter, Utah 

2. Gail Wright, Wyoming 

3. Glenn Sowder, Colorado 

4. Jim Bailey, California 

5. Bill Aubert, Montana 

6. Clarence Hollida, New Mexico 

7. John McKee, Arizona 

8. Cas Heilman, Oregon 



THIS WE BELIEVE 

The student teacher should have the opportunity to obtain his 
student teaching experience in a dynamic and aggressive training 
center. We also recognize the importance of harmonious relationships 
between the agricultural department staff, students, and school 
administration . 

The co-operating teacher must be highly professional and forward- 
looking. He must be genuinely interested in, and sensitive to the 
problems of the student teacher. He must be held in respect by his 
fellow teachers and by the community. 

We further believe that the characteristics of the agricultural 
curriculum should meet the needs of the service area and be broad 
enough to meet the needs of industry. 

The State Department of Agricultural Education and the teacher 
education institution must cooperate in, and be responsible for the 
establishment of the standards to be used as criteria in the selection 
of training centers. 

Lastly, it is desirable that the community provide a broad 
spectrum of training opportunities in agricultural occupations. 
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Committee I 

Defining Characteristics and Standards for Student Teaching Centers in 
Agricultural Occupations 



PROBLEMS WE FACE: 



THIS WE CAN DO: 



A. Wiat indications are present 
that the local school admini- 
stration is receptive to the 
student teaching program in 
agricultural occupations? 



B. What physical facilities are 
needed in the schools teach- 
ing agricultural occupations? 



C. What should be the charac- 
teristics of the agricultural 
curriculum in the prospective 
student teaching center? 



1. Provide favorable support for 
present program, such as: ade- 

quate time for supervising 
teacher, adequate funds made 
available for program, provide 
favorable faculty cesperation, 
provide advisory council, 
provide adequate physical 
facilities, provide satisfactory 
vocational guidance services, 
provide adequate liability 
coverage, provide faculty 
privileges to student teacher. 

1. Have an outstanding well- 
rounded program in operation. 

2. Provide adequate physical 

facilities, including: class- 

room, mechanics laboratory, 
resource materials, and land 
laboratory. 

3. Provide specialized equipment 
used in the occupations in 
which instruction is given. 

1. Time should be provided for 
supervision and program 
preparation. 

2. Favorable relationship exists 
between supervising teacher 
and other vocational educators 
in the student teaching center. 

3. Logical arrangement of course 
and subject matter content is 
planned to meet student goals 
and needs. 

4. Have adequate enrollment to 
justify the program. 

5. Have plans, surveys and evalua- 
tions in use. 

6. Program shows evidence of good 
relationship with business. 



o 
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Committee I 

Defining Characteristics and Standards for Student Teaching Centers in 
Agricultural Occupations 



PROBLEMS WE FACE: 



THIS WE CAN DO: 



D. What characteristics and 
qualifications are essen- 
tial for a supervising 
teacher? 



The supervising teacher: 

1. Should be a mature professional 
teacher, well established in 
his community; 5 years desir- 
able, 3 years used by many 
states as minimum. 

2. Should be very familiar with 
the opportunities in his own 
community, county, and state. 

3. Should have had educational 
work or experience in off-farm 

. agricultural occupations . 



4. Should stay in close contact 
with agencies of agricultural 
employment, i.e. private 
employment agencies , state 
employment commission, agri- 
cultural colleges. 

5. Should be in close contact with 
the student placement personnel 
in the school. 



6. Should be systematically im- 
proving his academic and 
professional growth. 

7. Should have special strength 
in enthusiasm, tact, and 
optimism. 



8. Should have the ability to 
teach teachers. 



E. What characteristics should 
a selected community have for 
a program in agricultural 
occupations? 



9. Should work well with all other 
agricultural agencies in the 
community. 

1. Should have opportunities for 
placement. 

2. Total school and community 
support should be evident. 



o 
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PROBLEMS WE FACE : 
E. Cont. 



THIS WE CAN DO: 

3. Agricultural department should 
have an active advisory committee. 

4. Agriculture in the community 
should be as diversified as 
possible. 
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Committee II — Making the Transition From the Student Role to the 

Teacher Role 



Chairman: Donald Larson, New Mexico 



Consultants: Paul Foster, Colorado 

R. C. Haynes, Idaho 

Members: Donald Edwards, Utah 

Darrell Anderson, Colorado 
Larry Gilbertson, Washington 
Henry Schmitt; Oregon 



Recorder : 



Phillip Aur brick, Arizona 



THIS WE BELIEVE 



We believe that there is a transition that must occur between the 
student role and that of the teacher. Further, that this transition 
is a continuous process that occurs over an extended period of time. 
The transition involves a change or modification in philosophy, 
attitudes, knowledge, understanding, skills, and techniques. 



We believe a student teacher must become a functional part of the 
local community. Further, there is a need on the part of the student 
teacher to understand the objectives of other vocational areas as well 
as those of general education, in order that the agricultural occupa- 
tion program can be integrated with the other vocational areas and 
general education for the overall benefit of the individual student. - 
We believe there is a difference in planning, implementing and super- 
vising the occupation program. We recognize that to be an effective 
teacher, the student teacher must make the transition from the 
disciplined to the disciplinarian. We also recognize that the student 
teacher should be well organized in presenting his classroom subject 
material in order to be an effective teacher . We believe a student 
teacher must experience success in order to gain confidence. 



Finally, we believe that both the teacher educator and the cooper- 
ating teacher have an important role to play in helping to bring about 
the transition from student to teacher. 



PROBLEMS WE FACE : 

A. To develop an attitude in 
the student teacher that he 
is a teacher rather than a 
student. 



THIS WE CAN DO : 

1. Encourage proper dress, adult 
conduct, added responsibility 
and possible changes in basic 
values concerning behavior in 
the transition from student to 
teacher. 

2. Develop mature ideas in dealing 
with educational problems. 



i 
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Committee II 

Making the Transition From the Student Role to the Teacher Role 



PROBLEMS WE FACE : 
A. Cont. 



B. How to develop a positive 
attitude and enthusiasm for 
the job. 



C. How to develop the ability 

in the student teacher to 

' % * 

recognize discipline prob- 
lems and to handle these on 
his own. 



D. How to make student teacher 
feel he is a part of the 
total school system and total 
community. 



THIS WE CAN DO : 

3. Join teacher educational 

associations on a local, state, 
and national level. 

1. Leadership and enthusiasm dis- 
played by the cooperating 
teacher and teacher educator. 

2. Have adequate facilities for 
the student teacher to conduct 
educational experiences in the 
areas of agricultural mechanics 
and classroom instruction. 

3. Provide up-to-date source 
units, equipment for agricul- 
ture shop, greenhouses, books, 
laboratories, etc. 

4. Attend workshops for profes- 
sional improvement. 

1. Familiarize student teacher 
with student names, home life, 
economic level, and production 
or supervised occupational 
experience program. 

2. Supervising teacher hold 
critiques with student teacher. 

Student teacher: 

1. Conduct survey of community, 
trade locally, and become 
involved in civic affairs. 

2. Involvement and acceptance in 
extra-curricular activities, 
faculty meetings and visit 
with other departments. 

3. Attend advisory committee 
meetings . 

4. Supervising teacher help 
student teacher find living 
accomodations while he is in 
the cooperating community. 
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Committee II 

Making the Transition from the Student Role to the Teacher- Role 



PROBLEMS WE FACE : 

E. How to adjust to new com- 
munity, area and program. 



F. How to develop understanding 
of agri-business principles, 
policies and problems in 
the student teacher. 



• To help the student teacher 
understand the functions, 
objectives, and programs of 
other vocational divisions. 



THIS WE CAN DO : 

1. Student teacher participate in 
a community survey of the agri- 
cultural -businesses .to determine 
training opportunities for 
students and labor needs for 
the community. 

2. Student teacher participate in 
a survey of production agri- 
culture to determine education- 
al needs and farming opportun- 
ities for students in production 
agriculture . 

3. Student teacher correlate the 
two surveys to obtain an overall 
understanding of the agriculture 
in the community. 

4. Encourage student teachers to 
visit vocational agriculture 
departments having production 
agriculture or agricultural 
occupation programs, or both. 

1. Teacher educator assist the 
student teacher in programming 
course work to provide a back- 
ground in business principles 
and policies. 

2. Have a student teacher, survey a 
business, gathering information 
pertinent to setting up a 
student placement program in 
that business. 

3 . Have student teacher examine a 
distributive education program 
and observe how this program 
is carried out in a business 
establishment. 

1. Teacher educators provide a 
principles course directed to- 
ward the action programs of 
each division rather than only 
the history, theory, or philoso- 
phy of vocational education. 
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Making the Transition from the Student Role to the Teacher Role 
PROBLEMS WE FACE: THIS WE CAN DO: 



G. Cont. 



H. How to develop planning and 
administrative abilities of 
the student teacher during 
his. transition period. 



I. How student teacher is to 
adjust to supervision of 
students in agricultural 
occupations involving 
employers, student, 
parents and teacher. 



2. Have student teacher review and 
observe programs of other voca- 
tional divisions at the high 
school level. 

1. Have student teacher plan an 
instructional program for a 
vocational agriculture depart- 
ment as a part of a methods 
course. This might be an 
actual or hypothetical school. 

2. Supervising teacher carefully 
review with the student teacher 
the instructional program, 
budget information, FFA activ- 
ities, and summer program of 
work for the cooperating center, 
stressing the importance of 
doing first things first. 

1. Teacher educators must familiar- 
ize student teacher with prin- 
ciples and techniques of 
supervising students in off-farm 
agricultural occupations . 

2. Student teacher should observe 
the cooperating teacher super- 
vising students in off-farm 
agricultural occupations . 

3. Student teacher should have the 
responsibility for supervising 
one or more students in an off- 
farm agricultural occupation, 
provided student teaching per- 
iod is of sufficient duration 
to qualify him to do this. 



4. Have the student teacher observe 
or assist the cooperating 
teacher in setting up an off- 
farm agricultural occupation 
training program for student. 



3 
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Committee II 

Making the Transition from the Student Role to the Teacher Role 



PROBLEMS WE FACE : 

J. Developing the confidence 
of the student teacher. 



K. Develop good procedural 

standards for all phases of 
vocational agriculture 
program. 



L. Determining who should be 
involved in the transition 
from student to teacher, 
and how may it be imple- 
mented with their coopera- 
tion. 



THIS WE CM DO : 

1. Make initial teaching assign- 
ments in areas of the curriculum 
in which the student teacher 
has greatest knowledge and 
confidence. 

2. Give responsibility to student 
teacher at the college level, 
as well as in the cooperating 
center. 

3. Have student teacher practice 
presentation of lesson in front 
of the cooperating teacher and/ 
or college class before he 
delivers lesson, 

4. Commendation be given to the 
student teacher on the strong 
portion of his presentation 
along with constructive 
criticism. 

1. Cooperating teacher maintain 
high standards for both, the 
classroom and the shop instruc- 
tion. 

2. Expect the student teacher to 
demand a high standard of per- 
formance from his students. 

3. Give student teacher responsi- 
bility for filing materials in 
files, magazine racks, store 
rooms, etc. 

4. Give the student teacher com- 
plete responsibility for 
orderliness and routine 
maintenance of classroom, 
laboratory, and farm mechanics 
facilities . 

1. Counseling and guidance of 
prospective teachers by 
enthusiastic vocational 
agriculture teachers. 




c 
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Making the Transition from the Student Role to the Teacher Role 



PROBLEMS WE FACE : 
L. Cont. 






THIS WE CAN DO: 



2. - Teacher educators provide 

aggressive leadership Jn 
guidance and direction at the 
college level. 

3. Provide practical training, 
supervised by a cooperating 
vocational agriculture teacher 
that can convey a sense of 
pride in his profession. 

4. Encourage participation in 
leadership activities of both 
student and professional 
organizations . 



5. Stress acceptance by the 

student teacher of his respon- 
sibility in the transition 
from student to teacher. 




‘'«V* 
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Committee III — CONDUCTING GROUP INSTRUCTION 



Chairman: Bradley De Spain, Arizona 



Consultants: Philip Davis, Teacher -Educator , Oregon 

Gilbert Long, Supervisor, Washington 



Members : 



Recorder: 



Roy Reno, Wyoming 
Don Monasmith, Colorado 
Pat Alleyn, Washington 

Richard Bucko vie, Oregon 



THIS WE BELIEVE 

We believe that programs in agricultural occupations and work 
placement are a permanent part of vocational agricultural education 
and that all high school agricultural departments can and should 
provide such instruction. These programs may require increased funds 
and teaching staffs to properly supervise the increased number of 
students. Although these expanded programs inay be especially suited 
for urban schools, many rural schools and persons in rural areas can 
benefit as well. 



We believe that the two critical problems student teachers must 
face and overcome are: (1) lack of knowledge and experience in 

agricultural occupations and (2) methods necessary in the utilization 
of this knowledge to make it meaningful and useful to high school 
students . 



We assume that these student teachers will continue to receive 
adequate preparation in the core subjects of production agriculture. 



SUGGESTED METHODS AND TECHNIQUES OF TEACHING AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS 



1 . 


Role playing 


9. 


Problem solving 


2. 


Observation 


10. 


Directed study 


3. 


Lecture 


11. 


Brain storming 


4. 


Panel discussion 


12. 


Fry-pan 


. 5. 


Oral and written 


13. 


Team teaching - exchange 




reports 




teaching 


6 . 


Involving resource 


14. 


Team competition 




people 


15. 


Field trip 


7. 


Individual study 


16. 


Demonstrations 


8. 


Research paper or 
unit 
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The following are problems for the effective development of the 
student teacher in learning situations in the classroom, on the farm, 
m the shop, in the FFA, or at the cooperative work station. 



PROBLEMS WE FACE : 

A. Problems Common to All 
Five Areas: 

1. How to acquaint the 
student teacher with 
the land laboratory. 



THIS WE C AN DO: 



Classroom 

1. Inform student teacher of land 
laboratory through maps of area, 
aerial photo, surface photos, 
and SCS material. 



Shop 

1. Aid student teacher in practic- 
ing preventative maintenance 
and repair of land lab equip- 
ment. 



On Farm 

1. Assist student teacher in com- 
paring land laboratory yields 
and practices with other farms 
in the area. 



FFA 

1. Help student teacher promote 
public understanding through 
demonstrations, community ser- 
vice projects, and chapter 
activities . 

Cooperative Work Station 

1. Help student teacher place high 
school students on land lab for 
work experience. 



2. How to acquaint the 
student teacher with 
safety in the five 
instructional areas. 



Classroom 

1. Acquaint student teacher with 
safety rules, regulation of the 
work experience, (fire drills, 
safety code , housekeeping) . 
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Conducting Group Instruction 




PROBLEMS WE FACE: 


‘ 


THIS WE CAN DO: 


A. 2. Cont. 




Shop 

1. Orient student teacher to the 
necessity of complete enforce- 
ment of safety rules; be 
familiar with liability laws 
(know where safety equipment 
is and how to use it). 






On Farm and FFA 

1. Involve the student teacher 
with community safety demon- 
strations and displays (farm 
safety tours and displays). 






Cooperative Work Station 
1. Have student teacher participate 
in employer-employee safety 
orientation for particular 
work experience. 


3. How to help 
teacher use 
people. 


student 

resource 


Classroom 

1. Have student teacher supplement 
or update card catalog of avail- 
able community resource people. 

2. Have student teacher follow-up 
by contacting one resource per- 
son for conducting class. 


' - 


* 


Shop 

1. Familiarize student teacher with 



resource farm machinery special- 
ists and have him work with 
specialists in a class (agricul- 
tural occupations, machinery 
materials and companies). 

On Farm 

1. Have student teacher become 
acquainted with, and work for 
experience with agricultural 
services, cooperate with work 
experience station and with 
service and agencies related 
to agriculture. 
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Committee III 

Conducting Group Instruction 
PROBLEMS WE FACE : 

3. Cont. 



4. How to acquaint the 
student teacher with 
resource library. 



4? 



THIS ME CAN DO : 

FFA 

1. Have student teacher meet and 
become acquainted with state 
FFA officers, local officers, 
past and present, and other 
youth groups. 

Cpoperative Work Station 
1. Encourage student teacher to 
attend service program of 
cooperating industry. 



Classroom 

1. File current materials, be 

familiar with library catalogs, 
bulletins , book publishers , 
brochures; acquaint him with 
system of collecting, storing, 
and using current occupational 
work experience materials. 



1. Acquaint student with JIT 

(Journal of Industrial Tractors) 
manual, charts for assembling 
equipment, application of skills 
taught to construction plans. 

On Farm 

1. Acquaint student teacher with 
library material for check out. ' 
Have student teacher collect 
materials for on-farm placement 
and experiences. 



FFA 

1. Have student teacher collect and 
file new materials concerning 
agricultural occupations related 
to FFA such as agriculture 
teaching. Familiarize student 
teacher with all materials, etc., 
concerning leadership activities. 



Committee III 

Conducting Group Instruction 
PROBLEMS WE FACE : 

A. 4. Cont. 



5. How to impress the 
student teacher with 
the importance of the 
role he plays as a re- 
presentative of the 
school district. 



6. Self analysis of 
strengths and weak- 
nesses of student 
teacher. 
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THIS WE CAN DO : 

Cooperative Work Station 

Have student teacher confer with 
guidance counselor concerning 
materials available pertaining 
to occupational work experience. 



Classroom 

1. Acquaint student teacher with 
importance of work experience 
occupations and work placement. 

2. Student teacher successfully 
use media, i.e., newspapers, 
radio, t.v. , etc. 

3. Have student teacher work with 
advisory committee. 



1. Have student teacher display 
shop projects and activities 
at "open house" school program. 

On Farm and Cooperative Work Stations 

1. Have student teacher plan“and 

conduct a tour of students to 
occupational work experience 
station. 



FFA 

1. Have student teacher work with 
chapter reporter; write article 
for school paper on work exper- 
ience. 



Classroom , Shop , On Farm, FFA, Co- 
operative Work Station — 

1. Have regular critiques scheduled 
with student teacher and agri- 
culture teacher . (formal, man 
to man). 

Have student teacher acquainted 
with and use forms available 
for self analysis. 



2. 
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Committee III 

Conducting Group Instruction 

PROBLEMS WE FACE : 

A. 7. How to make the student 
teacher aware of the 
individual student re- 
cords available. 



THIS WE CAN DO: 



1. Review individual records avail- 
able in the supervising teacher’s 
files . 

2. Confer with guidance counselor 
about students. 

3. Have student teacher review 
student records in office. 



8. How to improve student 
teacher communicative 
skills . 



Classroom 

1. Have student teacher prepare 
lesson plans . 

2. Have student teacher work with 
visual aids such as overhead 
projectors, films, etc. 

3. Help student teacher review 
teaching methods terminology. 



Shop 

1. Assist student teacher in the 
proper identification and use 
of tools by example. 



On Farm 

1. Help student teacher become 

familiar with local agricultural 
conditions, enterprises, and 
terminology. 



FFA 

1. Have student teacher take par- 
liamentary procedure team, 
public speakers to give demon- 
strations to civics groups who 
are oriented to off-farm 
agricultural occupations . 

2. Have student teacher work with 
ether demonstrations conducted, 
with the FFA. 

Cooperative Work Station 

1. Have principal conduct job 
application interview with 
student teacher. 




Committee III 

Conducting Group Instruction 
PROBLEMS WE FACE: 



THIS WE CAN DO: 



B. Problems Common to Specific 
Areas : 

1. Student teachers T lack 
of knowledge, skills 
and experiences in 
agricultural occupations . 



Classroom 

1. Assist student teacher in pre- 
paring and presenting materials 
relative to occupations in 
agriculture, 

2. Have student teacher survey 
community for cooperating work 
experience stations. 

3. Have student teacher write to 
the state employment agency for 
data on state employment. 

4. Assist student teacher in con- 
ducting role playing on human 
relations, particularly the 
employer -employee , employee - 
employee, and supervisor- 
employee relations . 

5. Help student teacher to encourage 
or instill in students dedica- 
tion, loyalty, pride, and per- 
formance in work. Proper dress 
is emphasized. 

6. Have student teacher study other 
vocational programs in the 
school, organized labor, labor 
laws, and business organizations. 

7. Have student teacher become 
familiar with business education 
personnel and classes. 

8. Have student teacher become 
familiar with the possible use 
of programming farm records 
through computers. 

9. Have student teacher organize 

an elementary cooperative buying 
and selling project, i.e., feed, 
seed, poultry, Christmas trees, 
beef calves. 



Shop 

1. Help student teacher to coordin- 
ate the agriculture mechanics 
program with other industries 
and mechanical areas in the 
school. 
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Committee III 

Conducting Group Instruction 
PROBLEMS WE FACE : 

B. 1. Cont. 



THIS WE CM DO: 



Shop 

2. Help student teacher to become 
acquainted with the proper 
selection, use and maintenance 
of tools and equipment by: 

a. preparing budget 

b. ordering budget materials 

c. making minor repairs, ad- 
justments and practicing 

» preventative maintenance 
on equipment. 

FFA 

1. Have student teacher encourage 
FFA member participation in 
cooperative endeavors including 
tests, speeches, awards, trips, 
and contests. 

Cooperative Work Stations 

1. Help student teacher become 
familiar with state and federal 
programs for student employment, 
migrant education, and dis- 
advantaged youth. 

2. Help student teacher supervise 
students at work stations. 
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Committee IV -- CONDUCTING NON-CLASS ACTIVITIES 



Chairman: 
Consultant: 
Members : 



Leslie B. Winter, Utah 

Dr. Leon Wagley, Teacher Educator, New Mexico 

Conrad Sutton, Wyoming 
Gail Deal, Arizona 
Rosco Vaughn, New Mexico 
H. C. Nelson, Washington 



Recorder: 



Paul Kovash, Oregon 



CONDUCTING NON-CLASS ACTIVITIES 



1. Participation in directing occupational experiences in agricul- 
ture, including work with disadvantages youth. 

2. Participation in directing occupational experiences in other 
non-class activities. 

In what experiences and to what levels of responsibility do we identify 
the realistic roles of the student teacher in these activities? - - 



THIS WE BELIEVE 



We believe that the student teacher should be given every opportune 
ity to be involved in the placement and supervision of students, realiz 
ing that he will have a certain disadvantage because he will neither 
be familiar with the community or the students. 

We believe that we should accept our responsibility toward the dis- 
advantaged youth, but special care must be taken in placing these 
students . 



PROBLEMS WE FACE : 

A. How can a student teacher 
successfully place a 
student when he has not 
been closely associated 
with the student or the 
community? 



THIS WE CAN DO : 

1. Introduce the student teacher 
to the community through local 
civic clubs. 

2. Make use of local resource 
people in the classroom during 
the student teaching period. 

3. - Make use of field trips to 

local business establishments 
to acquaint the student teacher 
and the student with employment 
opportunities . 

4. Have student-teacher cooperate 
with local employment agencies 
for student placement. 



s 



o 
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Committee IV 

Conducting Non-Class Activities 

PROBLEMS WE FACE: THIS WE CAN DO: 



A. Conti 



B. Who has the responsibility 
of selecting the student 
for a placement experience? 
Is this best accomplished 
by the prospective employer, 
the supervising teacher? 



.C. Will the employer continue 
to hire students of the 
age ability that are 
placed with him, or will 
the opportunity lead into 
- gainful employment with 
his business? 



5* Student teacher should visit 
local business establishments . 

6. Cooperating teacher have 
files available to familiarize * 
the student teacher with past 
and current placement situa- 
tions . 

7. Have the student teacher inter- 
view previously placed students 
to determine the effectiveness 
and success of their placement 
experiences . 

8. The student teacher and the 
supervising teacher should 
supervise the placement exper- 
ience of several students dur- 
ing his teachi^-T period. 

S. The student teacher should' 

visit nearby agriculture depart- 
ments to obtain new and/or 
different ideas for the student 
teacher. . 

•10. The .supervising teacher and 

school should provide publicity 
to acquaint the community with 
the student teacher. 

1. If possible, the supervising 
teacher should suggest two or 
more students 'for each placement 
opportunity. 

2. The responsibility for final 
selection shall be that of 
the employer . 

The supervising teacher should 

inform the student teacher that: 

1. A written contract should be 
in effect between the employer 
and the school, and acquaint 
the student teacher with any 
existing contract. 

2. The wort, experience program 
should be a learning situation 
and not a job position for the 
student. 



£ 
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Committee IV 

. Conducting Non-Class Activities 
PROBLEMS WE FACE : 

C. Cont. 



D. To what extent are we 
responsible for working 
with the disadvantaged 
' student who may have a 
mental, physical, fi- 
nancial, or emotional 
disability? 



• THIS WE CM DO : 

3. Every effort should be made to 
involve the student teacher In 
the placement of the student. 

4. The teacher and the student 
teacher shall coordinate the 
placement experience with 
other school services. 

5. The contract between the 
school and employer shall 
specify the wage scale. This 
scale shall be based on wages 
usually paid by the employer. 

1. The student teacher should 
have an opportunity to work 
with one or more disadvantaged 
students enrolled in the program 
during his student' teaching 
period. 

2. The student teacher should 
recognize the differnece between 
a disadvantaged youth who can 
profit from an occupational 
experience and a special 
education student. 



o 
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Committee V — EVALUATING STUDENT TEACHING 

1. What experiences can we identify as being appropriate settings in. 

which valid evidence can be observed regarding development of the 

desired knowledge, skills, attitudes, appreciations and other 

abilities desired in vocational agriculture teachers? 

> * . * • 

2* xn what appropriate ways can we gather evidence indicating progress 
toward these goals? 



Chairman: Cy Henry, Arizona 



Consultants: Rv W. Edwards, Supervisor, Idaho 

H. H. Burlingham, Teacher -educator, California 

Members: Dwayne A. Tesnohledek, Idaho 

Franklin Johnson-, Colorado 
Pius Scheuber, California* 

John Nauck, Montana 



THIS WE BELIEVE : 

Wie beginning teacher of agriculture must possess knowledge and 
ability in the complex of off-farm occupations if he is to be equipped 
for the modern, dynamic program of agricultural education. 

Evaluation of the knowledge, abilities, skills, attitudes, and 
appreciations of the student teacher in the area of off-farm agricul- 
tural occupations should be based upon both quantitative and qualita- 
tive performance in this part of the total agricultural education 
program. 



The student teacher should be provided with maximum opportunity 
to actively participate in these experiences and activities durinq 
the student teaching period in order to best contribute to his prepar- 
ation and also to measure his degree of competence. 

The following activities and experiences will.be useful in 
evaluation of the student teacher in off-farm agricultural occupations. 



EXPERIENCE AREAS FOR STUDENT POINTS OF EVALUATION 

TEACHER "" * 



A. Develop effective personal 
communicative skills 
abilities . 



1. a. Use of telephone 
b . Writing 

1) method of obtaining 
application 

2) completing personal data 

3) thank-you letters 



ERIC 
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Committee V 

Evaluating Student Teacher 

EXPERIENCE AREAS FOR STUDENT ' 
TEACH ER ~ " 

A-. Cont. 



B. Become familiar with off- 

farm agricultural occupations 
. in local community. 



C. Ability to instruct 
class on agricultural 
occupations . 



D. Gain experience in super- 
vising the student on the 
job. 



E. Be able to evaluate 
student experience. 



POINTS. OF EVALUATION 



1. c. Interviews * 

1) method of obtaining 
appointment 

2) personal grooming* 

3) conduct-impressions 
formed 

d. Become acquainted with 
technical terminology 

2. a. Conduct survey such as: 





1) 


work stations 




2) 


follow-up 


• 


3) 


community business 


a . 


Teach unit(s) on: 




1) 


labor laws 




2) 


labor unions 




3) 


fringe benefits. 




4) 


inspection laws 




5) 


employee-employer re- 
lations 




6) 


business confidences 




7) 


career information 


a. 


On- 


•the- job visitation 




1) 


student 




2) 


management-employer 


b. 


Check records 


c. 


Student progress in job 
proficiencies 



d. 



5. a. Evaluate student in these 
areas : 

1) employee -employer use 
of relations 

2) saleable skills 

3) work habits 

4) ”Is the student more 
employable?” 
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Committee V 

Evaluating Student Teacher 

EXPERIENCE AREAS FOR STUDENT 
TEACHER 



F. Be able to select a 
training station. 



G. Select and place student. 



H. Acquire technical 
ability. 



POINTS OF EVALUATION 



6. a. Interview owner-manager 

b. Evaluate training facilities 

c. Clear through administration 



7. a. Parents planning session 

b. School accumulative record 
and interpretation ' 

c. Arrange for interview 
with employer 

8. a. Demonstrate saleable 

skills 

1) salesmanship 

2) advertising 

, 3) buying 

4) forestry 

5) horticulture 

6) recreation 

7) farm machinery 

8) farm services 







ryr 1 » 
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Committee VI — DEVELOPING A MANUAL FOR STUDENT TEACHING IN AGRICULTURAL 

OCCUPATIONS 



Co-Chairmen: John A. Lawrence, Idaho 

Phil Bratton', Montana 



Consultants: Monty Multanen, Supervisor, Oregon 

Howard Christensen, Teacher-Educator, Nevada 

Members: Rex Jensen, Utah 

Douglas Bishop, Colorado 
Wayne Mortenson, Arizona 
Gordon Woods, California 
Ron Daugherty, Oregon 



Recorders : 
COMMITTEE PROCEDURE 



Monty Multanen, Supervisor, Oregon 
Ron Daugherty, Oregon 



Whereas most states represented at this conference have developed 
their own handbook for student teaching in vocational agriculture and 
a means for evaluation, this committee concentrated its efforts toward 
the development of supplementary materials for these existing manuals 
in the off-farm agriculture Occupations, phase as it relates to the 
student teaching experiences. ”* 

THIS WE BELIEVE 

We believe that occupational training in agriculture is the respon- 
sibility of the public schools. 



We believe that occupational training in agriculture should be 
initiated by the public schools. More attention needs to be given to 
developing workable relations between public school personnel and 
business and industry. 

We believe that all student teachers should be placed in the 
strongest total vocational agriculture programs available where the 
most competent supervising teachers are employed. 

0 

We believe that all states in attendance at this conference have 
the opportunity and the need for off-farm occupational agricultural 
training and the local or area program should develop this phase in 
relation to the needs of the respective geographical areas. 

We believe that the primary purpose of vocational agriculture 
should be to train for occupational competencies in the total realm of 
agriculture. Therefore, off-farm agricultural occupations training 
should be an integral part of the total vocational agriculture program, 

and all student teachers should have such experiences in their teacher 
education program. 



Committee VI 

Developing a Manual for Student Teaching in Agricultural Occupations 



We believe each student teacher should be relatively well versed 
in off-farm agricultural occupations upon completion of his student 
teaching experience. This responsibility, according to this conference 
group, appears to be the responsibility of the student teacher, the 
teacher education program $ the training center, and the cooperating 
teacher. 

ft 

THE PROBLEM WE FACED 



The committee assignment was to develop materials for a student 
teaching manual specific to the off-farm agricultural occupations 
phase of the vocational agriculture program. ■ * 

The experiences seeming most essential for a student teacher 
assisting with the off-farm agricultural. occupations phase have been 
outlined by the committee, under the ten major areas of the program, 
and merged with an evaluation check list. ’ 



The basis for the format and the suggested list of experiences was 
the ease with which the recommendations could be adapted to existing 
student teaching manuals. 



I. Community Information 

Guiding Statement - The student 
teacher should have an adequate 
knowledge of the procedure to 
determine the community potential 
in off-farm agricultural 
occupations . 

A. Receive community orientation 
and information from cooperat- 
ing teachers. 

B. Study and evaluate a completed 
occupational survey. 

C. Conduct an interview with an 
employer. 

D. Visit cooperating agencies re- 
lating to off-farm occupations. 
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Developing a Manual for Student Teaching in Agricultural Occupations 




Guiding Statement - The student 
should become familiar with opera- 
ting procedures and policies con- 
cerning off -farm agricultural 
occupations . 



A. Study and discuss with co- 
operating teacher: 

• 1. school policies 
2 : legal aspects 

3. working relationships 

a. school 

b. business 

c. student and parent 

d. advisory committee 

B. Meet and confer with: 

1. school administration 

2 . advisory committee 

;3. training station personnel 

4. student and parent 

C. Develop an understanding of 
the existing program. 

1. records and reports 

a . departmental 

b. student 

c. business 

III. Use of School and Community 
Resources 

Guiding Statement - Student teacher 
should become familiar with dis- 
covering and arranging for use of 
existing available resources. 
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Committe.e VI “ 

Developing a Manual for Student Teaching in Agricultural Occupations 



IV. 



Cont. 




A. 


School 




1 . 


administration 




2. 


guidance 




3. 


other vocational programs 




4. 


related academic areas 




5. 


visual aid centers 




6. 


departmental records 




7. 


library . 


B. 


Community 




1 . 


advisory committee 




2. 


chamber of commerce 




3. 


state employment agencies 




4. 


unions 




5. 


business establishments 




6. 


civic and service organi- 
zations 




7. 


farm organizations 




8. 


young and adult. farmer 
programs 




9. 


extension service 




10. 


state colleges and univer- 
sities 


Public 


Relations 



Guiding Statement - Student teacher 
should have the opportunity to 
assist in good community relations. 
Student teacher must learn to work 
with community business men in 
addition to farmers. 

A. Develop personal and profes- 
sional qualities. 

1. proper appearance 

2. proper etiquette and social 
grace . 

3. honesty and integrity 

4. diplomacy and tact 
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Committee VI 

Developing a Manual for Student Teaching in Agricultural Occupations 



XV. Cont. 

B. Prepare news media 

1. radio 

2. television 

3. .newspaper 

4 . school publications 

C. Learn to work with 

1. school administration 

2. cooperating firms and 
organizations 

3. service clubs, civic 
leaders and farm organi- 
zations 

D. Be able to use 

1. personal letters 

2. assembly programs 

3. talks 

4 . exhibits. 

5. giving recognition 

6 . tours 

•" 7 . demonstrations 

8. reports and written material 

9. films and pictures 

V. Selecting an Occupation Station 

Guiding Statement - The student 
teacher should be' able to de- 
termine the suitability of the 
work training station as a place 
to give the student .good educa- 
tional experiences. 

A. Does the student teacher under- 
stand the characteristics of 
good training stations? 

1. agriculture in nature 

2. provide advancements by a 
variety of experiences 

3. conducive to on -job super- 
vision 
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V. 



VI. 



A. Cont. 

4. Conform to health and safety 
requirements 

5 . reputable business 

6. adequate training hours 

7. accessible for training 

8 . Satisfactory compensation 
for student training and/ 
or wage 

Plan and Teach an Agricultural 
Occupational Unit 




Guiding Statement - The student 
teacher should have the ability . 
to plan, execute and follow-up a 
teaching unit in agricultural 
occupations . 



A. The unit should include: 

1. attitudes toward work 

2. personal qualities necessary 
to hold job 

3. job analysis of available 
occupations 

4. legal requirements for stu- 
dent employment 

5. agencies and means of secur- 
ing employment 

6. relationships with employer 

7. teach actual procedures, 
methods, and subject matter 
most common to jobs in the 
community. 

B. Plan the unit in terms of the 
needs of most of the students 
served . 

C. Use appropriate teaching aids, 
approved methods, and other 
resources . 
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Committee VI 

Developing a Manual for Student Teaching in Agricultural Occupations 



VII. Student Placement 




Guiding Statement - The student 
teacher should have the ability to 
make a satisfactory placement. 

A. Discern job qualifications in 
students . 

B. Recognize employer sincerity and 
acceptibility,. 

C. Understand mechanics of job ap- 
plication 

1. letters 

2 . interviews 

3. personal visits to firm 

D. Make final job orientation. 

E. Process and orient students on 
the job. 

✓ 

VIII. Supervision 

Guiding Statement - The student 
teacher should have an opportunity 
to supervise off-farm* occupations 
training in the teaching center. 

A. Did the student teacher super- 
vise a student in a training 
center? 

1. number 

2. discuss student training 
with cooperating employer 

3. discuss training with 
student 

4. discuss the training program 
with parents 

B. Did the student teacher use 
supervision' experience to im- 
prove his classroom instruction? 



o 

ERIC 
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Committee VI 

Developing a Manual for Student Teaching in Agricultural Occupations 



IX. Evaluation 

Guiding Statement - The student 
teacher should have the opportunity 
to evaluate the off-farm agricul- 
tural occupational training program. 




Remarks 



A. Did the student teacher evaluate 
the following 

1. the student while in training 

2. a training center 

3. cooperating employer 

B. Did the student teacher become 
acquainted with 

1. employer evaluation form 

2. teacher evaluation form 

3. student evaluation form 

C. Did student teacher and cooper- 
a ting teacher evaluate the off- 
farm agricultural occupational 
training program? 

D. Did student teacher conduct a r ‘ 

self-evaluation of his part in 

the off-farm agricultural occu- 
pational program? 



X. Follow-up 

Guiding Statement - The. student tea- 
cher should have experience in fol- 
lowing-up students who have completed 
off-farm occupational training. 

A. Did student teacher become fam- 
iliar with follow-up procedure? 

1. observe local follow-up 
records 

2. visit students who have 
completed a supervised 
experience in ^n off-farm 
agricultural occupation 
and is presently employed. 
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Committee VII - GUIDELINES FOR COOPERATING TEACHERS IN AGRICULTURAL 

OCCUPATIONS 



Co-Chairmen: Sandy Beck, California 

Sidney Koon, Colorado 



Consultants: E. M. Juergenson, California 

Ken Owen, Washington 

Members: Don Crandall, Utah 

Max Stark, Monta**! 

Carter Luther, 1C ho 
Sandy Beck, California 
Sidney Koon, Colorado 
Dan Dunham, Oregon 



Recorder: 



Dan Dunham, Oregon 



The changing role of the cooperating teacher brought about by 
expanding the traditional vocational agriculture program to include 
off-farm agricultural occupations requires that the cooperating teacher 
be well prepared to assume his new role through college preparation, 
personal improvement, and related meaningful occupational experiences. 

The following report reflects the attempt of this committee to 
identify the present guidelines, duties and responsibilities of the* co- 
operating teacher under the traditional program, and from this basis, 
suggest additional guidelines and methods which may be appropriate to 
an orderly expansion of his role to encompass the emerging agricultural 
occupations aspect of the changing vocational agriculture program. 

Present Guidelines, Duties and Responsibilities Identified 

- Traditional Program - 



1. Community Relations 

Advisory Committee 
Civic Participation 

2. Student Teacher Supervision 

Of Projects, Placement 
By Cooperating Teacher 

3. Lesson Preparation 

Methods and Materials 

4. Evaluation 

Cooperating Teacher 
Teacher Educator 

5 . Curriculum Development 

New Courses of Study 
Tangible Contribution 

6 . F . F . A . . . . Leadership Skills 

7. School and Faculty Relations 

8 . Teaching Load 

Class & Shop Responsibilities 
Administrative Duties 
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Guidelines for Cooperating Teachers in Agricultural Occupations 

All present guidelines, duties and responsibilities of the co- 
operating teacher necessary under the present traditional program 
should be continued under the expanded agricultural occupations aspect 
of vocational agriculture. 

In addition, new areas of responsibility peculiar to the additional 
subject matter and activities embodied in the "agricultural occupations" 

aspect could include, as appropriate to local conditions' and needs, the 
following: 

ADDITIONAL GUIDELINES 



I. 



The Cooperating Teacher, and the Student Teacher become TECHNICALLY 
PROFICIENT in agricultural occupations through - 



Cooperating Teacher 
Released time for job 
experiences in ag. rel. 
occupations (seasonal) 



Student Teacher 
Summer work experience in 
ag. occupations 



B. Increased emphasis on 
workshop participation, 
especially as related to 
ag. occupations. 

C. Special courses from 
college or university. 

D. Work for Sabbatical leave. 
Take leaves for experience 
in ag. related occupation 
studies and training. 

E. Work for scholarships. 

Ag. Industries 

Travel 

F. Increase technical reading. 

G. Have University and tech- 

nical specialists visit 
schools; aid schools, work 
with teacher. * 

H. Participate in technical 
presentations and pro- 
grams by industry and 
other teachers. 

I . Develop Learning Labs for 
Teachers use as well as 
student use. 

J. Orientation to Business 
Education 

Records, Mgt. 

Business Machines 

K. 



Same 



Same 

Participate in planning for 
same. 



Attend technical field trips. 



Use Teacher Learning Labs. 



Develop skills in business while 
in center. 



Specialization in College major 
and minor. 
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Cooperating Teacher Student Teacher 

Visit work experience placement 
students and project students. 

Make a tangible contribution to 
dept, which relates to agric. 
occupations . , i . e . 

Survey 

Occup. Info. Library 

Develop communicative skills 
Speaking 
Writing, Reading 
Group Leadership 
Meet people 



Special emphasis on community relations is essential to the orderly 
expansion and broadening of the traditional, well-known vocational 
agriculture program to include the aspect of agricultural occupations, 
me following specific guidelines and methods are suggested to 
accomplish this end: 



ADDITIONAL GUIDELINES 



II. Community Relations Emphasis for Agricultural Occupations 



Cooperating Teacher 

A. The Advisory Committee be 

re-oriented to agric. 

occupations . 

1. Review and revise 
statement of purpose 
of advisory comm. 

2 . Reorganize membership 
of advisory committee 
to fit needs of ag. 
occupations . 

-Add members 
-Change members 
-Establish new committee 

3. Specialized Advisory 
Committees according to 
occupational families. 

4. Assure that program 
reflects advisory comm, 
recommendations . 

5 . Improve communications 
with committee. 



Student Teacher 
Attend Meetings. 

Know Advisory Committee members. 
Visit place of business. 

Become familiar with constitution 
and/or statement of purpose. 
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Cooperating Teacher 

B. Inform the Public 

1. Use all available 
information media 

2. Involve F.F.A. 

C. Participation in Civic 

affairs . 

1. Join service clubs. 

2. Participate actively. 

D. Personal appearance and 

conduct. 

1. Reflect businesslike* 

image . 1 

2. Dress fitting for 
occasion. 



Student Teacher 
Participate 
Participate 

Attend as guest. 

Present programs as capable. 
Same. 



The expanding of the program of vocational agriculture to include 
off-farm agricultural occupations requires that the cooperating 
teacher, as well as the student teacher, take steps to improve pro- 
fessional and personal abilities which will better enable him to 
accomplish a natural and orderly expansion of his traditional program. 
The following specific additional guidelines and methods are suggested 
to aid the cooperating teacher to accomplish such improvements! 

additional guidelines 

III. Professional and Personal Improvement 

Cooperating Teacher Student Teacher 

A. Inter-change of instructors. Same. 

1 < Interdepar tmenta 1 ; 

vocational 

2. With academic area 

3. Between schools & colleges 

B. Occupational survey of the Participate actively, 

school service area. 

1. Action research procedures 

2. Student participation 

3. Work study student (use) 

C. Professional Reading and Same. 

Writing. 

1. Other communicative 
skills, i.e. typing 

2. Contribute to publica- 
tions ( M 30 Minute Club”) 

D. Orientation to other Voca- 
tional programs in the 
school system. 



ERIC 



Same. 
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Cooperating Teacher 



Student Teacher 



E. Active participant in 
professional associations 
and organizations. 

F . Advanced Education . 

G. Ethical and Professional 
behavior. 

1. Positive attitude and 
expression. 

H. Active in community agri- 
cultural affairs and 
organizations . 

1. Visit local non-farm 
agencies . 

2. Personal contact v/ith 
industries . 

I. Changing role of F F.A. 
and related leadership 
skills and activities. 

1. Awareness and Action. 

J. Follow-up resource people 
used in instructional 
program. 

1. Letters. 

2. Visits. 

3. Invite back, use again. 

K. Prepare for role of coor- 
dinator of Voc. Ed. Program 
in school. 



Same. (Consider student member 
ship provisions.) 

Same. 

Same. 



Participate where possible and 
as advisable. 



Active participant. 



Active participant. 



The unique and special character of off-farm agricultural 
occupations leads to other additional guidelines . responsibilities 
and duties for the cooperating teacher. The following &re suggested 
to couple the development of these new aspects to the role of the 
cooperating teacher: 



ADDITIONAL GUIDELINES 
IV. Other Areas 

Cooperating Teacher , 

A. Complete follow-up of 
students . 

B. Use of Resource persons 
and facilities in Ag. 
Occupations in the 
community. 



ERiC 



Student Teacher 



Participation 
Set up method 
Carry out * 

Make contacts and arrangements. 



L". .l£J_ 
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Cooperating Teacher Student Teacher 

IV. Other Areas, Cont. 



1. Firing Line people 
( workers ) 

2. Prospective employers 

3. College and Univ. 
personnel 

4. Facilities as avail- 
able and appropriate 

C. Orientation of Guidance Active participation. 

Dept. , Administration, 

Board of Education, 

Faculty and Staff, PTA. 
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Committee VIII - OBTAINING, PREPARING, AND USING RESOURCE MATERIALS IN 

TEACHING AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS 



Chairman: Roy Halls vrom, Washington 

Consultants: J. E. Walker, Supervisor, California 

B. H. Anderson, Teacher -Educator , Colorado 



Members: Ronald Mehrer, Arizona 

Paul Peterson, Utah 
Dave Melin, Montana 
Parker Woodul, New Mexico 
Roger Schoenborn, Oregon s 



Recorder: Jack Scott, California 



THIS WE BELIEVE 



Technical changes in agriculture and the rapidly increasing 
opportunities for careers in off-farm agriculture occupations make 
mandatory the immediate and constant revision and upgrading of 
teaching techniques. 

Adequate and appropriate instructional materials are essential 
to an effective instructional program in agricultural occupations. 

The agriculture instructor does not have time for developing 



and assembling his own visual aids 

PROBLEMS WE FACE 

A. Lack of preparation time 
and materials. 



B. No central source for 
locating and obtaining 
materials . 



ind other resource materials. 

THIS WE CAN DO 

1. Prepare a list of current 

materials . ( See attachments ) 

2. Utilize State personnel. 

3. Utilize student assistants. 

(Not paid) 

4. Utilize u Work Study” help 
(paid) under Public Law 88-210. 
(i.e. art student, typists, 
clerks , etc . > 

5. Tap other agencies, (i.e. 

D.E. , T.I. , I. A. , etc. ) 

6. Encourage enlargement and use 
of county visual aid libraries. 

7. 

8 . 

1. Utilization of a standardized 
indexing system. 

2. .Establish local, state, and 

regional centers for prepara- 
tion of teaching materials in 
agricultural occupations . 



me. 



r • ■ im STmt 
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PROBLEMS WE PACE 
B. Cont. 



C. Lack of funds to equip 
departments with visual 
aids and audio visual 
equipment. 



D. Lack of available materials. 



E. Lack of coordination of 
effort within states and 
between states. 



THIS WE CAN DO 

3. Ask U. S. Office of Education 
to give direct help through 
personnel responsible for 
aiding Agricultural Education 
at the Regional and State 
levels . 

4. 

5. 

1. Recommend that states use 
State and Federal funds to 
reimburse the cost of audio 
visual equipment. 

2. Consider including funds in 
local department budgets. 

3. 

4. 

1. Encourage National Center 
(Ohio State University) to 
continue to prepare materials, 

2. Establish state personnel to 
devote time at state conferences 
in developing materials. 

3. Utilize graduate assistants, 
student teachers, and univer- 
sities to develop materials. 

4. Encourage industry to assist 
in preparing visual aids. 

5. Feature idea shows and exchanges 
at teacher conferences, meet- 
ings, and for area shows. 

6 . 

7. 

1. Establish regional centers for 
preparing and disseminating 
materials by U. S. Office of 
Education personnel. 

2. Establish state centers by 
State Departments of Educa- 
tion with specialists in 
charge. 
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Committee VIII 

Obtaining, Preparing, and Using Resource Materials in Teaching 
Agricultural Occupations 



PROBLEMS WE FACE 
E. Cont. 



F. Lack of skill in use of 
audio visual equipment. 



G. Necessity of developing 

adequate facilities, equip- 
ment and trained personnel 
in specialized areas, (i.e. 
ornamental horticulture, 
machinery, equipment,, etc. ) 



H. New teaching techniques are 
needed to effectively teach 
agricultural occupations. 



THIS WE CAN DO 

3. Organize a regional conference, 
on developing and utilization 
of instructional materials for 
teaching agricultural occupa- 
tions, that will be held in 
the near future. 

4. Develop a standardized index 
system, (i.e. Agdex, I.B.t-1. , 
S.R.A., etc.) 

5. 

6 . 

1. Encourage demonstrations by 
company representatives at 
workshops, faculty meetings, 
etc. 

2. Conduct pre-service and in- 
service training. 

3. Include courses in this area 
in the college curriculum of 
vocational agriculture majors. 

4. Use qualified student assis- 
tants in preparing instruction- 
al materials and in operating 
and maintaining equipment. 

5. 

. 6 . 

1. Encourage use of available 
federal funds. 

2. Encourage organized exchange 
of practical ideas and plans 
for equipment construction. 

3. Utilize facilities in the 
community, (industry and 
businesses) 

4. Organize in-service training 
for self help. 

5. Prepare inventories of necessary 
materials for specialized areas. 

6. Utilize college specialists. 

7. 

8 . 

1. Utilize the ” Inductive Principle” 
approach when applicable, as 
well as deductive. 
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PROBLEMS WE FACE THIS WE CAN IX) 

H. Cont. 2. Utilize programmed learning 

processes. 

3. Establish workshops in new 
teaching techniques. 

4. 

5. 
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